of Switzerland 


Hive you ever seen a cascade frozen in mid air... and in 
midsummer ...with a fringe of gleaming icicles piercing 
space? Oraglacier? that slow, slow moving river of ice with 
its myriad tiny streams that tumble to the waters below. Or 
a glacier lake? - A sunlit summer morning breaking its crust 
into crystals that catch every gleam of light and color! 


It is one of the worlds in Switzerland . .. the world of ice! 
There’s another ...the land of blue lakes, of flowering trees 
and luxurious gardens. And the two worlds are connected by 
railways and made hospitable by many hotels. . . luxurious 
hotels within a few feet of enormous ice seracs . . . smart 
hotels set on hillsides shaded by the stately cypress. 


A twenty per cent reduction is given on all journeys over 
300 kilometers in length. It is allowed even if the entire 
European trip is arranged on this side. Let our Booklet H tell 
you of the things planned for the comfort of the tourist. And 
let us, or your nearest Travel Agency, arrange your ticket. 


LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the GENEVA, on its Classical lake, combines 
Mecea of all tourists. Its facilities for sports beauty, wealth and intellect. It is attractive 
and amusements are interesting and it is the D e seeking rest. University vacation 
starting point for excursions in Central too, are to be had in this educational 
Switzerland. On the Dieschyberg is an 18- ernational centre, as wellas wonderful 
hole golf course. XC ons and many opportunities for all 
INTPRLAKEN, beauty spot of the BERN- is, including golf. 

ESE OBERLAND is on the lovely lakes of GLETSCH, ANDERMATT and_DIS- 
Thun and Brienz. Its beautiful Casino isan ENTIS are gems on the new FURKA- 
invitation to ta before starting up the OBEHRALP RAILWAY connecting the Rhone 
JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, orany of the near- Valley with the Grisons’ resorts. This new 
by railways to SCHYNIGE PLATTE and line of transportation will be .opened June, 
the mountain resorts of. GRINDELWALD, 1926. 


MURREN and WENGEN, or GSTAAD and 
MEIRINGEN. 

ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot of the 
Matterhorn, is the beginning of an excursion 
tothe GORNERGRAT. . . witbits unexcelled 
panorama amidst the high alpine region. 
Travel at least one way by the first elec- 
tric Standard gauge railway, the scenic 
LOETSCHBERG Line. 


ZURICH is the country’s metropolis . . . the 
portal to the GRISONS of one hundred and 
fifty valleys including the famous Alpine 
section, the Engadine. With its unique 
climate and powerful solar radiation, it 
effects many cures. Golf and all sports have 
made St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina 
and other resorts most attractive. 


NEW YORK 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 241 FIFTH AVENUE 
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all the Way! 


LAN your journey to California and , 

the Coast via the mild, pleasant Sunset 
Route which affords the utmost in com- 
fort and convenience without extra fare. 


You will never know how good it is 
until you have tried it—seen the wonders 
of this historic route through the great 

Southwest and enjoyed the incomparable 
service and luxuries of a famous trans- 
continental flyer. 


SUNSET LIMITED 


The Sunset Limited is operated daily from New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco, 


e 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type Dining and 
Sleeping Cars. Convenient service for the 120-mile motor 
side trip over the famous Apache Trail. Also to San Diego 
via California’s marvelous Carriso Gorge. For information 
and literature address any of the following offices of the 

- Southern Pacific Lines. 
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165Broadway 35 W.JacksonBlvd. PanAm.BankBldg. Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Sunset 
~ Roule (ss 


: New York ~Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 


Houston 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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The apctheosis of serene grandeur, of 
uild majesty, of poetic charm, of sunlit 
fields, of magnificent glaciers, of lim- 
pid waters—that is 


Wor war 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


ND whether you prefer the gentle forest- 

clad slopes of Eastern Norway—‘‘The Land 

of a Thousand Lakes’’—the incomparably 
grand and beautiful Western Fjords; the sublime alpine 
highlands, in which, on flower-bordered snowfields and 
under a brilliant sun, you may enjoy winter sports in mid- 
summer; or that word-baffling fairyland, Northern Norway 
—an excellent train, motor car or steamer will bring you 
right to the threshold of a comfortable and spotlessly clean 
hotel, famous for itstable. Cheerful, polite, honest service 
ave you wherever you go, and English is spoken every- 
where. 


And splendid, direct steamers leave New York very fre- 
quently, landing you at Bergen, the Gateway to the Fjords, 
or at some other Norwegian port, within a few days of 
departure. 


We shall be pleased to help you with your itinerary, this 
also, if you so desire, to some extent including Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland aswell as other European countries. 


We sell no tickets and accept no commissions; all our serv- 
ices are free and without strings. 


Won't you let us tell you more about Norway? 


Rorwesianr Goverrmert 
Railonatss Sava Suvear 


342 Madison Averue 
Rew York, W-Y-USA 
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SUMMER CRUISE 


to the Lands of the 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


@ The Sixth Annual Cruise in the Raymond-Whitcomé series 
which has become pre-eminently THE VACATION CRUISE. QIt 
will sail on June 29 for the cool waters and long days of the Mid- 
night Sun, and will visit Iceland, the North Cape, Norwegian Fjords, 
Trondhjem, Bergen, Oslo, Copenhagen & Amsterdam. Q The spectacular 
North Cape and the combination of sea & mountain scenery in the 
Fjords are unmatched for grandeur in all the world. The cities on the 
route are interesting places that travelers rarely reach’ & the little 
towns are quaint & fascinating. @ The shore excursions are notably 
generous and complete and the entire program for land and sea is 
easy and untiring. @ The Cruise lasts exactly a month and will 
reach France and England on July 29th, in ample season for 
summer travel abroad. On the Cunard liner “Carinthia”. 


SPRING CRUISE 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


@ The first Cruise to the Mediterranean at its ideal season, after 
the winter rush is over. Q It will sail on April 3 and passengers 
who return immediately can be in New York by May 15—only 
six weeks after leaving. @ For those travel-wise persons who plan 
a visit to Europe in Spring (which is a delightful & uncrowded time) 
it offers a most attractive alternative for the usual trans-Atlantic 
voyage. @ From New York to Naples it is only two weeks longer 
than the regular mail boats, and in its course visits Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sardinia, Tunis, Malta, Athens, the Greek 
Islands & Sicily —with generous provision for sightseeing. @ The 
Cruise-Ship is the newest liner of the Cunard fleet—the “‘Ca- 
rinthia’’ of 20,000 tons register—and the route has character- 
istic old-world ports not previously on cruises 


Suites (bedroom, sitting room & bath) —$3250 
Rooms with private bath—$1700 to $2500 
Other rooms—$625 to $1775 


Send for the Book— 
“Spring Medilerranean”’ 


Suites (bedroom, sitting room & bath) —$3700 
Rooms with private bath—$1850 to $3000 
Other rooms—$800 to $2150 
Send for the Book— 
“Midnight Sun” 


Spring and Summer Tours to EUROPE, $1250 & upward. The 4th RAYMOND-WHITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD 


For persons who prefer Abroad to travel without escort— CRUISE will sail on October 14, 1926 on the S.S. “Ca- 
steamship tickets and complete advance arrangements. rinthia’” & will visit New Zealand, Australia & Tasmania 
RAYMOND & W HITCOMB CO., Cor. Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 
New York Philadelphia ' Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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in Springtime 


; Wr the fag-end of Winter 


comes—take your trip to Europe— 
before the rush of the 
travel season starts. 


Famous Cabin Liners of 
The Royal Mail Line are 
favorites among thou- 
sands of discriminating 
travelers. They prcvide 
the utmost in ocean com- 
fort and pleasure— with 
a wide choice of accom- 
modations—at most 
moderate rates. 


Club-like ease and comfort— 
a Royal Mail feature. 


Sailings from New York to 
CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 


“<The Comfort Route” 


k aes L 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
“Behind it all— 87 years of Royal Mail experience” 


New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
LosAngeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver Montreal Toronto Halifax 


Travellers landing at 


LIVERPOOL 


should book to London by the 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


and see the 


England of Olden Times 


Tickets between Liverpool and London by the 


Royal Shakespeare Route 
offer stop-over privileges at 


Chester, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, 
Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, 
Leamington, Windsor, Eton, etc. 
For all information and literature apply to: 
R. H. LEA, Dept. T 
GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


new rail and motor way 
tana Alifornia 


Ce oer 
from ea ot Harvey 


Three days personally-conducted motor tour 
through a region rich in history and mystery—the 
Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with every- 
thing provided— meals, lodging and motor trans- 
portation. 


Westbound passengers leave trains at Las Vegas, 
New Mex., and join them again at Albuquerque, 
New Mex., three days later. Eastbound is just 
the reverse. 


This unusual tour comprises visits to old Santa 
Fe, also the inhabited Indian Pueblos of Tesuque, 
Santa Clara, San Juan, Santo Domingo and other 
places in the Upper Rio Grande Valley, as well as 
the huge ruin of Puye a cliff pueblo twenty cen- 
turies old. 


There will be optional side trips and “land 
cruises” in charge of specially trained couriers for 
those who wish to extend their travels off-the- 
beaten-path. 


This service will begin May 15, 1926. 


mail this 
coupon 


Mr. W J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Sunta Fe System Lines tl 
1107 A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. | 
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BOMBAY, THE GLITTERING GATEWAY TO INDIA 


NY The Flaming Beauty of the Gardens—Curious Corners of the Native Bazaar— 
Strange Customs of the Modern Sun Worshipers—Snake Charmers and Theaters 


By Lity SrricKLanp ANDERSON 


| I reached our port o’call in the dawning, and what 
| more fitting hour to behold India for the first time? 
The early morning sky glimmered and glowed with the 
radiance of iridescent pearl. The miracle of the birth of day 
unfolded in evanescent loveliness. Too brief this vision fugitive, 
for now the sun rose swiftly, and in an almost audible burst of 
color, drowned the tender beauty of the scene in merciless flam- 
boyance. The spell of the dawn had vanished, and tropic day 
glared triumphantly. 

Bombay, lying like a crescent on the bosom of the broad Bay, 
its towering and irregular outline silhouetted against the sky, 
gives some hint of Oriental charm to one approaching it from the 
sea. At any rate, to me it represented the threshold of the 
“terra incognita’ of many a day-dream. 

To the stranger within the gates, adventure begins from the 
moment one leaves the docks. The novel vehicular traffic is in 
itself beguiling. One sees examples of the old and new in 
strange juxtaposition, 
from the crude. cart 
drawn by the sluggish 
water buffalo, to the last 
word in motor cars. 

And the people! A ka- 
leidoscopic hodge-podge 
of color and movement. 
From the lowly coolie to 
high-caste Hindoo, Brah- 
min, Mohammedan, and 
Parsee, the gradations of 
mankind stretch out in” 
human crescendo. 

The eye is easily at- 
tracted, however, from 
fauna to flora, because 
here in the tropics as no- 
where else, Nature has_ 
poured out her gifts in 
lavish and exuberant pro- 
fusion. Both trees and 
flowers bloom rictously in 
brilliant color asd luxuri- 
ant growth. : 

- The rich wine-purple of 
the beautiful bougainvilla 
squanders itself in prodi- 
val embrace on every gar- 
den wall. The crimson 
and gold of the flame- 
tree, or golmohr, blazons 
in the ‘sunshine, a go 
zeous bloom of exotic, in- 
rense and tropical extrav- 
agance. : 

The flaming poinsettia, 
n decorative hedges, blos- 
soms as easily along hedge 
‘ows as our hardy holly- 
10ck or sunflower. The 


Catherine. 


A MOHAMMEDAN RELIGIOU 


Bombay has a curious history. It was visited by the Portuguese in 1509 and was acquired by them officially in 1530. It 

was given to Charles II of England by Portugal in 1662 on that monarch’s marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, 

Six years Jater the district was granted by Charles to the East India Company, who had long desired it. 

The chief castes now found in the city are the Parsees, descendants of ancient Persian fire worshipers. and the Borahs, 
who spring from the early conyerts to Islam. All have their religious fétes and processions. 


poinsettia, known to us as a Christmas flower and purchased on 
special occasions at an impoverishing price, seems to be growing 
on all sides of us with the plenitude of dog fennel or brown- 
eyed-Susans. One is rather bewildered at first to see the rare 
orchid blossom in its native habitat, as a hardy jungle flower of 
no particular importance. The vivid green of palm and shrub 
furnishes a gladsome foil for an infinite variety of posies. The 
Indian jasmine, in clamboring vine or climbing tree, sends out its 
fragrance to the senses in a overwhelming billow of perfume. 
One might almost swoon in its cloying breath. Marigolds, roses, 
tube-roses, lilies, cosmos, foxglove and petunias, and many va- 
rieties unknown to me, bloom gaily in the gardens along the way. 

From flora and fauna, as God has made them, we turn for a 
moment to “things” as man has made them. 

On every side rise the buildings of the British, and of the 
British they are, in every sense of the word. But, somehow I 
feel that, underneath this veneer of complacent absorption, old 
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BOMBAY FROM THE CLOCK TOWER 


Bombay is said to occupy the best position for commerce in the whole of Asia. 

harbor in India and is one of the great seaports of the world. Oddly enough, it was the American Civil: 

War that made Bombay’s fortune, for it then became the chief cotton market of ‘the world. The name of the 

city is a contraction of the Portuguese Bom Bahia, meaning Good Bay. Today the city has a population of 
upwards of eight hundred thousand “engaged in many industries. 


India still moves and has her being, now, as in those many cen- 
turies gone when even the little Island of Britain was yet untaken 
of Angle, Saxon or Jute. 

In her overtones she may ape the manners of civilization and 
don the habiliments of progress; but Atavism waits round the 
corner. In her under-tones this country of out-worn civiliza- 
tion remains as unchanged, potentially, as the Pyramids of 


Cheops. Slothful, fatalistic, dirty, unambitious, somnolent, and 
calmly philosophic, she pursues her unalterable and inexplicable 
course. Her slow pulse beats on in soporifie monotony. 


For not even Civilization can undo what climate and Nature 
have already done. 

Our trip through the Native city and Nal Bazaar was much 
more worth-while. Here one does get the breath of the Orient, 
not the pleasant potpourri of perfumes that poets sing about, but 
the real thing, undisguised and unidealized; that indefinable mix- 
ture of garbage, garlic, mustard oil, incense, curry, spices and 
humans, indiscriminately intermingled. The narrow lanes of the 
Bazaar, bright with the variegated garments of Asia, teem with 


THE PARSER TOWER. OF SILENCE, 


The strange religious sect of the Parsees, modern descendants of Persian fire worshipers, 


who were driven into India some centuries ago by the Mohammedans, 
customs. The most revolting of these are their gruesome Towers of Silence in which their 
exposed to be devoured by the vultures that have learned to flock there. 
sacred, or taboo, to the Parsee, and he thus considers 
it improper to utilize any of these in disposing’of his dead. 


dead are 
elements, fire, water and earth, are 


TRAVEL 


picturesque activity. The bal- 
conied houses themselves are, 
‘many of them, examples of old 
Gujarat architecture, elaboratel 
carved and painted in gay colors 
in exterior frescoes. 

Throngs of noisy colorful hu-) 
manity fill the tortuous by-ways 
where, apparently, every known 
trade is plied. The Bazaars of, 
Bombay are particularly famed’ 
for their copper, brass, carved san= | 
dalwood and ebony, and for good 
examples of lacquer and inlay, 
work. There is also much excel-: 
lent pottery, hand-hammered sil | 
ver jewelry, lace and embroidery 
to tempt the pocketbook. Here, as 
in no other part of the city, one is ; 
plunged into the throbbing heart | 
of the East, for the Bazaar is the 
vital spot that supplies the arteries 
and life of the people. 


A ride tc Malabar Hill is well. 
worth taking and will repay the 
effort, even on a too-warm day, 
From the summit one obtains a 
far flung view of splendid per- 
spective, from the Back Bay to the 
City and shore line, a lovely pros- 
pect of brilliant color, of towers 
and temples, gleaming sky and sparkling sea. The ride to Mala- 
bar Point, covering about three miles, takes us by the ornate 
homes of the wealthy Parsees. There are about one hundred 
thousand of this thriving sect living here. Formerly of Persia, 
they are a religious off-shoot of Zoroastrianism, or modern fire 
worshipers, who, being driven into India some centuries ago by 
the Mohammedans, have grafted their alien stock on this fecund 
soil and “out-Herodded Herod” in prosperity. Their Midas 
touch seems to transform all things to gold for them, and for 
that reason they are called “the Jews of India.” Be that as it 
may, they are a prosperous and industrious class, still holding to 
their own old world customs. 

One cannot disassociate them, however, from one of the most 
revolting of customs, namely, their manner of disposing of their 
dead. Our ride up Malabar Hill to its brow, brings us to the 
gruesome Towers of Silence. They stand among old groves of 
baobab, mango, jasmine and, of course, the varied palm-trees 
without which no tropical landscape is complete. And it is these 
same palm-trees that catch the eye in horrific suggestion. Liter- 
ally black with hundreds of vultures, their 
branches are weighed down with these moribund 
birds, like clusters of unclean fruit. Stupidly 
gorged the loathsome creatures sit, eternally wait- 
ing for another horrid feast. For these are the 
scavengers of the dead Parsee. It is hard for us 
to comprehend this peculiarly repulsive mortuary 
custom. A strange disposal of one’s loved dead, 
we say food for buzzards! But before we 
show too much superior contempt, let us pause 
for a brief side light on the Parsee’s reason Why. 

The first fundartiental of the Parsee’s religion 
is his veneration for the elements. To him fire 
is sacred, too sacred to pollute it with the burning 
of mere lifeless flesh, . . . after the manner of the 
Hindus. And we are not concerned with the in- 
consistency that allows him to squander this sacred 
fire in cooking fleshly meat for his more fleshly 
appetites . but, by the same token, religion is 
built on contradictions and inconsistencies. 

Water and earth being alike taboo, the “corpus 
mortum” is in an embarrassing position as to a 
means of disintegration! And so some ingenious 
Parsee brother devised this unique means of dis- 
posing of the Dead. Whereupon the voracious 
vulture no doubt smiled and said “Well, it’s an ill 
The Wind that blows no good.” 

After having performed certain ordained funeral 
rites, with mourners, panoply and pall, the bearers 


It has the largest and safest 


have curious 


the bier deposit the body on the 
idiron of the Tower. Naked 
id alone, all that was mortal of 
/ndred-flesh soon has disappear- 
1. Vultures have had another 
jargantuan feast, and the clean- 
‘icked bones are left to bleach in 
Vie sun. Later these pitiful rem- 
lants are thrown into a well, to 
Jrumble into dust, and mingle 
jith that of thousands of other 
jmg-gone Parsees. And from time 
1» time, those who mourn, sit in 
jae lovely gardens adjoining the 
‘owers and meditate, while the 
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folten fire of the sinking sun 
jnelts. and fades into the tender 
fterglow. And the old Towers 
rood ‘silently, on the brow of 
Malabar Hill, as the velvet night 
yends low and wraps her sable 
‘nantle over a peiplexing world. 
» A native snake charmer playing 
‘| weird tune, on a gourd flute 
ures me to the window beneath 
which he is sitting or rather squat- 
Jing, for your real native rarely 
‘sits. His attention concentrated 
upon a flat wicker covered basket 
immediately in front of him he 
weaves his spell with the thin and 


cobra within. It weaves its ven- 
Somous looking distended head 
‘back and forth in a sort of hyp- 


believe in fairies! 


The mongoose simply seizes the snake by the 
‘meck and that.is the ~finish of. the writhing 
| reptile, and we are expected to hand out perfectly 
| good bucksheesh for this. Added to the per- 
) formance of the charmer of snakes is that of a 
| group of native acrobats and fakirs. The acrobats 
are small of stature but very muscular and really 
‘give a fine exhibition; the others, as usual, be- 
wilder us with cunning prestidigital dexterity. 
| But then there are fakirs everywhere in India, 
' who, for a rupee, will show you their whole bag 
of tricks. This itinerant vaudeville holds forth 
daily in front.of the Hotel windows as well as 
along the highways. They usually keep in tow a 
wretched monkey or rebellious bear in a meagre 
effort to embellish their performance. 
A certain Rajah, of no mean repute, who had 
‘been our fellow passenger from*Marseilles, kindly 
‘offered to arrange an Arabian Nights entertain- 
ment for our delectation. 
_ Arriving at the Indian theatre, we at once found 
ourselves the cynosure of all eyes. Our seats had 
been especially arranged for us immediately in 
front of the stage and literally in the lime light. 
On sofas draped in royal purple and cloth of gold, 
we disposed ourselves more or less comfortably, 
in company with His Highness and his private 
Secretary. For the benefit of those who have 
“never witnessed first-hand performance of an In- 
dian Drama, I should mention that the play ‘starts 
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A BAZAAR STREET IN BOMBAY 


os vies By areas Pres The bazaars of Bombay are particularly famed for their copper, brass, carved sandalwood and ebony, and for 
Jently the top o e basket rises — good examples of lacquer and inlay work. There is also much excellent pottery to be found, hand-ham- 
‘slowly on the head of the charmed _mered silver jewelry, along with lace and embroidery to tempt the pocketbook. The bazaar is thei very. heart 

of the East, for it is the vital spot that supplies the arteries and life of the people. The narrow lanes of the 
bazaar are bright with the variegated costumes of Asia and the air is spicy with the smell of garlic, mustard 


oil and curry. : 


otic rhythm. At least it was not a great stretch of the imagina- at nine-thirty and finishes somewhere around two A. M. Dur- 
)tion to fancy that the snake kept time to the weaving magic of ing that time the plot thickens to a turgid climax and thence 
the flute. Of course there are those who deny that a snake drags drearily to the final curtain. Hour after hour the “dramatis 
charmer really charms, but then there are also some who do not personae” make their entrances and exeunts, as the story unfolds 


in leisurely Eastern fashion. There is a heavy sprinkling of 


|| There were other baskets with other snakes of different breeds. grandiose declamatory soliloquies by the fat and self-conscious 
These were the ready made victims of a so-called fight to the lead, who, recognizing the presence of the Rajah and his party 
death with a belligerent mongoose, which, as staged, is a disgust- endeavors to do honor to the occasion and himself. jf 
|} ing sight. The snake is robbed of its venom and doomed to die, As in melodrama the world over there is noisy battle-dore and 
‘the combat being of short duration and hardly sporting. shuttle-cock of verbiage bandied between the hero, heroine, and 


A BURNING GHAT IN BOMBAY (Courtesy Canadian Pacific) 


Sects other than the Parsees are accustomed to burn their dead, thus antedating our own 
system of cremation, While this may strike one as somewhat gruesome, it is at least 
sanitary, a virtue that is sufficiently scarce in India to make it notable. Until it was stopped 
by the British, it was the custom for the wife of a man who died to throw herself alive on 
the funeral pyre and to be consumed with him. The abolition of this by British rule 
caused. more than one religious outbreak. E 
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A FAKIR IN HIS CART 


India is the land and birthplace of beggars. It is a veritable cult or 
system and the beggar has only to ally himself with some patron saint 
or deity to live free forever after on the bounty of his fellows. Some of 
these fakirs doubtless possess a certain amount of actual religious feeling, 
but their number is few and they are more than over- -balanced by the 


frauds. Though the words fakir and faker have no technical relation- 
ship, their sentimental evaluation makes them the same. 
villain. The fair heroine, by the way, is a boy, for in India, as 


in Shakespeare’s day in England, women are seldom allowed to 
act, and some of the slim youths, be-wigged and gowned in the 
gaudy costume of old India, made quite charming substitutes for 
i Cmtraitensexe 

In spite of a then total ignorance of Hindu, it was not difficult 
to gather the content and essence of the piece, which did not 
differ from the usual dramatic stew. 

Interspersed at intervals were “sweet voiced minstrels’? who 
maundered along more or less vaguely, as if musically lost and 
not caring particularly to be found. One might have called the 
performance of these musicians a literal interpretation of “The 
Lost Chord,” except that there is no chord ever found in Indian 
music. If we concede an enharmonic progression, according to 
our scale mode, we are being as generous as possible for, to 
Western ears, the musical effect is chromatic and without ca- 
dence. But the charm is there, in its very difference, and I fancy 
that a taste for it may be cultivated, so that one might perhaps 
learn to really like it. 

We left the theatre at midnight to proceed to the residence of 
a friend of the Rajah’s who had arranged a nautch party for us, 
and on arriving there were treated as honored guests and placed 


"(Goutiess Canadian Pacific) 
A NATIVE BARBER AT WORK 


The native barbers of Bombay have little but the name in common with 
their colleagues of the Occident. Their equipment is primitive and their 
methods are equally so. The real native rarely sits; he prefers to squat, 
an attitude that can be maintained comfortably for hours when one is 
accustomed to it. The great cotton industry of the Province of Bombay 
is centered in the city of that name, and the total number of workers 
employed is upwards of three hundred thousand. + 
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‘in an advantageous position in the front pew as it weg 


The first real specimen of female Indian beauty that we ha 
ever seen now appeared in the form of a little dancing girl fron} 
Delhi. t 

This petite, graceful maiden, sloe-eyed and slow-footed, at on 
intrigued the fancy. Her tiny hands and feet were henna staine 
and alas! her lips and teeth were betel-stained, her eyes wel 
darkened with kohl and her hair perfumed with jasmine ¢ 
We were treated with an exhibition of the traditional songs 
dances of the Nautch Girl, handed down for centuries unchangé 
Perhaps these same steps were woven before the languid eyes ( 
Agar Kahn or Mohamed Akbar who can say? To the 
accompaniment of drums, a flute and a vina, our Houri mo 
for us through the leisurely paces of the ancient dances. Dig 
nified, serene and almost impersonal, was this Eastern disci 
of Terpsichore, Rarely did her placid countenance break i 
a smile, but when it did one thought of the slow unfolding 0 a 
lotus bud beneath the sun. 

For her voice I cannot say much; 
that of a pea- ' 
cock, but her 
hands were 
most expres- 
sive in illus- 
t mat 1 newness 
songs. But as 
for her danc- 
ing, slow 
though it was, 
Civ Cutan little 
movement 
had a mean- 
La SO tates 
own! Begin- 
ning with her 
hands, heavy 
with rings, 
she undulates 
first her fin- 
gers, then her 
bracelet laden 
arms. Slowly 
extending the 
movement to 
feet and toes, 
one small 
foot accents 
a beat with 
anklet and 
tinkling bell, and then the other foot repeats the measured rhythal 

Her heavily embroidered skirt, long and full, spreads and 
lifts to the increasing tempo of the music, until it opens like an 
umbrella as. she swirls in rapid circles, revealing, beneath her 
skirts, trousers of apple green satin. Discarding her white veil, 
she drops to the floor and “salaams” a graceful finish to the first 
dance. Long-drawn-out-sweetness, you might call it, this mad- 
deningly deliberate interpretation of a thousand-year-old story. 
It is not difficult, however, to succumb to the spell of the night, 
and go back in fancy to the day when Scheherazade danced for 
her life before another Sultan. 

Silver trays bearing wines, fruits, sweetmeats, pan, and lichee 
seeds are handed to us between dances. The little dancer draws 
‘out a small silver box from her bodice, from which she ex- 
tracts a fresh triangle of betel-nut and inserts it in her mouth, 
calmly continuing the process of mastication with all the de- 
tachment of a cow chewing her cud. 

The sluggish air of late April is stirred into mock activity 
hy a gaudily dressed dwarf standing behind my chair with an 
enormous peacock fan. Could anything have added more to the 
atmosphere of unreality? A Rajah, a Nautch Girl, a dwarf 
slave and weird music in the Indian night! Changing her cos- 
tumes with every dance, Jasmina went through her dances me- 
thodically and conscientiously. We afterwards learned that she 
was a famous and high-priced dancer, accustomed to entertaining 
roval private parties. Quite different this from the humble, not 
too ,|humble, nautch dancer of the market place, distributing 
cheap favors on an unsavory audience; not the mad, bad, wild 
creature of doubtful Harem reputation that we have read 
about. 


it was too analogous © 


charmers squat in front of their 
bowls or baskets playing a weird thin tune on their 
gourd flutes. The snake slowly rises from his coil and, 
as the tune continues waves his head slowly back and 


The native snake 


forth in time to the music. Occasionally, a fight be- 
tween a snake and a trained mongoose is staged, but 
it has little interest, for the snake is robbed of its 
venom before the battle and one snap of the mon- 
goose’s jaw on the reptile’s neck ends it. 
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LOWERING THIRTY TONS OF MARBLE DOWN A MOUNTAIN 
areat hawsers of the finest manila rope, such as are used to tow a giant ocean liner to her dock, hold the great blocks in leash during their steep 
lescent. Wooden rails, greased with soap, are laid before the oncoming load, while as many workmen as can find elbow room shunt the blocks on the 
jails with bars and crowbars. The blocks slide forward to the end of the rails which are then taken up, resoaped and laid down again. This 
foes on for days at a time, until the load reaches the level road: there teams of as many as sixteen oxen carry the great masses of marble to the railhead. 


“LOOTING THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS OF CARRARA 


| The Quarries That Supplied Imperial Rome—How the Ancients Quarried—Curious Methods of Modern 
| Cutting—Bringing the Marble Down the Mountains 


By CoLoneL FitzHuGH LEE MINNIGERODE_ 


HOULD you sail out of Genoa down the west coast of south. However, if a magic rainfall during the night should 
4 Italy, or take the many-tunnelled railroad that skirts the wash away the little loose earth there and remove from every 
JF Mediterranean along rocky surface a sixteenth of 
that rocky coast, you would, : : an inch, the morning sun 
1 little beyond the port and would look down upon a 
aaval base of Spezia, note large area—peak and preci- 
with some curiosity the pice, canyon and valley, 
great white streaks and ravine and pit—of startling 
splotches on the mountains whiteness; a whiteness that 
o the east—splotches that would shine as bright against 
listinguish these mountains the blue sky as would new- 
from those further north or fallen snow. 
the hills to the south and be- There would be exposed 
yond. m in jagged outline four hun- 

Like snow, for which these dred square miles of solid 
white spots are often_mis- marble glistening in the sun! 
taken by the unacquainted, Every pit, every cavern 
hey sparkle and shine in the would be as white-walled as 
sunlight and appear a rich though lined with | tiles, 
creamy color—like a convent Crystal streams would 
wall—in the shadows. ‘The plunge and bubble and foam 
peaks, five thousand feet over beds as white as linen— 
nigh, that tower above these every boulder, every rock, 
white spots, as well as th —ee ‘every pebble, every grain ot 
Jark spaces in between, give OXEN PULLING A TWENTY-TON BLOCK sand would be white. Can- 
10 indication of their real Some of the oxen composing the team of sixteen that moves the huge cut of marble yon walls, moss grown and 


<h oa th are as white as the newly cut stone. An interesting feature of this mode of j ; z 

character, for rae greidaris transportation is the appearance behind each cart of large blocks of marble dragging stained fh une, a Ae Id 
gtay or reddis rown, aS +, the road, like bits of paper on the tail of a kite. These are additional safety ©™Metge trom this magic’ 
are their brother mountains rakes and their efficacy is attested by the fact that such a thing as a cart getting bath to shame the chalk cliffs 
to the north and to the beyond control has never been heard of. of Dover. Island clouds 


t 
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CUT STONE READY TO BE LOWERED 
In the ancient days the method of getting out the marble was to fill crevices with water which froze and 


expanded, breaking out great chunks of the stone. 


hacked with crude tools before the Christian era. Today, however, 


desired size or shape. 
their work. 


that today seem so feathery above the brown peaks would turn 
to a heavy gray by contrast with the shining mountains that 
would rear their white heads into the sky. So surpassingly white 
and shimmering would the area become that men might go blind 
there from the glare as they do sometimes in the silent, white 
spaces at the poles. 

These immense marble hills are a part of the Apuan Alps. 

Scattered here and there—and everywhere—throughout this 
area, are innumerable quarries. These quarries take their name 
from the city of Carrara, the center of the marble industry, and 
are known collectively as the Carrara Quarries. There are quar- 
ries in the foothills, quarries on nearly every slope, quarries 


There are quarries ‘that show signs of haying been 
electrically driven wire saws, contin- 
uously fed with sand and water, slowly, cleanly and surely cut out of the mountainside blocks of any 
Much tunnelling is often necessary in order that the saws may be set up to begin size, 
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perched, like an eagle’s nest, all 
most upon the highest summii 
There are quarries opened yest 

day and quarries that were ok 
twenty centuries ago. There ari 
quarries that supplied the marbk 
tor the Singer Building and the 
Metropolitan Building in New 
York, and quarries that suppliec 
the Emperor Augustus with much 
of the marble that enabled him te 
boast that he found Rome a cif 
of brick and left it a city of mar, 
ble. “There are quarries from 
which the sculptors of old Rome 
and of the Renaissance period ob 
tained their matchless marble and 
there are quarries that ship tha 
same marble across the seven s 

today for the sculptors of eve 

land. Quarries down in deep pits 
and quarries cut out of the side 
~Of.a precipice. 


In the highest places are quar- 
ries showing plain evidences that 
the ancients filled the crevices with 
water, which freezing and expand- 
ing broke out large chunks of the 
white stone. There are quarries 
which show signs of hacking with 
the crude tools before the Chris- 
tian era. There are many eyvi- 
dences of the destructive method 
of blasting which came into vogue 
with the discovery of gun-powder. 


These wasteful. methods have 
gone forever. No longer must 
seventy or even eighty per cent of 
the stone be thrown into the 
ravines as worthless. It is this 
cast-off stone filling the ravines 
that make the white streaks visi- 
ble for so great a distance. 

Electrically driven wire saws, 
continuously, fed with sand and 
water, slowly, but cleanly and 
surely, cut out of the mountain- 
sides blocks of any desired size 
or shape. Much tunnelling is of- 
ten necessary in order that the 
saws may be set up to begin their 
long grind. If a block twenty 
meters square is selected for cut 
ting from the side of a sheet 
precipice, small tunnels must be 
dug into the rock to a distance of 
twenty meters—one on either side 
of the block to be taken out. 
The course is now clear for the 
saws to cut their thin line along 
the bottom of the block. The same 
process must be repeated for the 
side and top cuts. Many of these 
freshly cut blocks are of great 
I have seen a single block 

weighing as much as twelve thou 

sand tons. Obviously, it would 
not do to cut under, over and around a desired section alon 
vertical and horizontal lines, for the huge block so cut woul 
remain in its place and some tremendous force, which at present 
is not to be found, would be required to dislodge it from its niche 
in the mountainside, It i is, therefore, mathematically worked out 
at what angle the cuts should be made in order that the great 
block, when severed, will fall or slide out from the force of 
gravitation or can be pulled out by available means. The bed 
below is carefully prepared so that when the mighty fall comes 
the marble is chipped as little as possible and runs no danger 
of suffering a serious break. Often, in order to reach a desire 
section, much sawing as well as tunnelling is necessary. . 


a 
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' The great difficulty of getting 
the marble down the steep sides 
of the mountains naturally limits 
the size of the blocks. The big 
‘blocks must be cut into sections 
where they fall. It is, indeed, in- 
frequent that blocks exceeding 
thirty tons are received in the 
mills or studios. The majority of 
them run from five to twenty tons. 
These difficulties may be the more 
easily comprehended when [| tell 
you that, in order to reach the 
highest quarries, I used succes- 
sively an automobile, a_ sure- 
|footed donkey, a great aerial ca- 
bleway that swung me upward and 
jonward hundreds of feet above 
}ground. From the high anchor 
of this funicula my goal, the high- 
/est quarry, was still a great dis- 
‘tance and a great height away, 
which must be laboriously won on 
foot. Marble steps, placed in the 
|| path to aid the climber, or cut out 
| of the solid rock, rendered unnec- 
(essary any mountain climbing 
| equipment. 

As I trudged upward it seemed 
incredible that a twenty ton stone 
could safely be lowered from such 
apparently inaccessible eeries as 
| the quarries perched above me. 
Yet it is done—slowly, calmly, 
| methodically. 
| Great hawsers of manila rope— 
“such as are used to tow a giant 
‘liner to her berth—hold the blocks 

in leash during their steep descent. | 
| Wooden rails greased with soap 
are laid before it. A number of 
_workmen—as many as can find 
elbow room—singing happily to- 
gether, shunt with bar and crow- 
bar the heavy block upon the 
| wooden rails. Other soap-greased 
‘rails are laid in continuation. 
The stout hawser gives slack— 
inches, half-inches at a time—and 
the block slides forward. The va- 
cated rails are taken up, resoaped 
and laid again before it. Slowly, 
almost as imperceptibly as the 
hands of a clock, the heavy stone 
moves forward. Hour after hour, 
day after day, until it comes to 
the more level places where roads 
are possible. 

Once down to the level of the 
roads, teams of twelve, fourteen 
or sixteen oxen, often as white as 
the burden they haul, yoked to a 
cart of tried stoutness, take up the 
task. If the block is marked for 
shipment, the destination of the 
team is the railhead, which lies as close to the heart of the 
quarries as is possible under the manifold difficulties the engi- 
neers encountered in building it; if for the mills or studios, the 
ox team continues on into the city. 

A very interesting feature of this method of transportation is 
the appearance eae each cart of large blocks of . marble 
dragging in the white dust of the road, looking for all the world 
like pieces of white paper tied to the tail of a kite. These are 
_additional safety brakes and their efficacy is attested by the fact 
that such a thing as an ox cart getting beyond control is unheard 
of. As much cannot be said for the huge blocks lowered over 
the greased wooden rails, for often the block gets away from 
the stout hawser and hurtles a thousand or more feet into the 
valley below. Woe unto man or beast or building that lies in 
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THE MARBLE AT THE RAILHEA 


At the railhead all anxiety ends, for the rest of the journey, whether to the nearby mills or to distant 

Australia, is merely a matter of routine. 

Augtstus rebuilt Rome, and Carrara quarries likewise provided the marble for the Singer and Metropolitan 
Buildings in New York many hundreds of years later. 


@ 


Carrara quarries supplied the marble with which the Emperor 


its path for their doom is upon them from which there is no escape. 

Because I have pictured this four hundred square mile mar- 
ble area as one of snowy whiteness, following the magic rainfall 
that would remove the surface, do not imagine that the marble 
is all of a perfect white. There are many different qualities of 
stone and often, in what promises to be a section of the purest 
white, light gray veins—called by the workmen “gray horse’— 
are unexpectedly encountered. Yet these gray streaks are not 
visible from any distance and would in no way detract from the 
general panorama of whiteness that a bird’s-eye view would give. 
They do detract from the value of the marble, however, and in 
a commercial age that means a lot to the owner. 

Apropos of the commercial age in which we live, I might tell 
you of the work done in the mills and studios, of the giant steel 
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They can only be guess¢ 
at. It is possible that the 
extend for miles under # 
Mediterranean. It is p 
sible that ten  thousa 
twenty thousand, feet bele 
sea level this same whi 
rock might be found. Why 
is definitely known is th; 
_from a mighty base’ the 
rises into the blue Italian sk 
marble mountains wh 
highest peaks reach a heigk 
of five thousand feet! 
Man with his petty tool 
has been scratching at th 
mountains for twenty cer 
turies. He has not made - 
really permanent scar. Car 
off the machinery and leay 
this area alone for a shor 
time—as the everlasting hill 
compute time—and_natur 
would heal every scar. | 
But these scratches tha 
man has made upon thes 
mountains have not, in an 
least measure, detracte 
from their beauty. The 
seem so very small, thes 
scars, that it gives one — 
keener appreciation of th 
immensity around yot 
How insignificant seems th 


Blocking one quarry is, perhaps, an immense section weighing thousands of tons, while all the cut stone in a largest quarry when see: 


neighboring quarry will have been sawed into sections ready for lowering, while the wire saws are once more 
grinding their way into the mountain. It is mathematically worked out at just what angle the cuts should be 


against a five thousand foc 


x ce od n \ 
made in order that the great block, when it has been severed, will fall or slide out, by the force of gravitation, peak! The “Grandeur tha 


or can be pulled out by whatever means are available. was Rome” was but a chi 

broken from this stupendou 

cranes in the city of Carrara, of the port of Marina where the marble rock! A team of sixteen stout oxen, snail-pacing befor 
marble is put into little sailing vessels for shipment to Genoa (Continued on page 42) 


and Leghorn, there to be 


trans-shipped to the ends of 
the earth, of the acres of 
“white cut stone within the 
city and at the port, of the 
white marble pavements and 
curbstones in the poorest vil- 
lages, that no peasant with- 
in the,area is so poor that he 
cannot’ afford white marble 
steps in his dwelling, that 
wood is a luxury here and 
marble as common as the 
earth under your feet. 

I might go even further 
and tell of the wonderful 
fountains, tombstones, altar 
pieces, lamps, statuary, great 
Corinthian columns, millions 
upon millions of marble tiles, 
and a thousand other things 
—everything that marble is 
chiselled into—that surround 
you on every side within the 
large mills or studios. I 
might tell you at some length 
of the celebrities one sees in 
marble and of the many dis- 
tant cities from which com- 
missions come to this little 
city nestled among the mar- 
ble mountains of the Apuan 
Alps. But all that belongs 
to commerce. The everlast- 
ing marble hills belong to 
geography. 

How deep are sunk the 
foundations of these marble 
mountains no man knows. 


‘ THE CITY OF CARRARA 
Carrara is the center of Italy’s four hundred square miles of solid marble. These marble mountains rise t 
a height of five thousand feet above sea level, and how far below sea level they extend no one knows. It i 
possible that ten or even twenty thousand feet under the Mediterranean this same white rock may be found. Car 
rara has no other interest than marble, and the city is filled with mills and studios all devoted to the workin; 
of the famous stone. Man has been scratching at these mountains for twenty centuries, but he has not yet made ; 
” permanent scar nor will he for centuries more. 
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A CEREMONIAL PROCESSION ATTENDING THE SUN GOD’S SUCCESSOR 


ha Sa A 

‘Fourteen hours from the busy modern city of Batavia is Soerakarta, the medieval heart of Java. The other name for Soerakarta is Solo, and the 
|| province is governed by the two great Sultans of Solo and Djokja. Tradition says that prior to the eighth century Solo was the capital of an empire 
that extended over the entire Malay Archipelago, a portion of India, all the Philippine Islands, and even a part of China. 


i A GUEST AT THE COURT OF THE SUN GOD 


The Myth of the Sun God—The Sun God’s Modern Successor in Java—A 
Reception at the Palace—The Mystic Dance of the Princesses 


By HELEN Hoover 


UST fourteen hours distant from the lessly and sadly about the gardens; and 
‘great, busy, commercial city of | where the souls that cannot rest, of thou- 
_ Batavia, with its modern European sands of little children, wail and moan in 
‘shops and canal-centered streets, without the trees. 

which a Hollander could never feel quite _The ruins of nine hundred and ninety- 
‘at home, is Soerakarta, in the medieval nine temples are here; among them the 
‘heart of Java. magnificent Buddhist temple, the Boro- 
To reach it we wound in and out, budur, which stands casting a glamour 
over roads that took our breath away of mystery and glory over the sawahs 
with their hairpin turns, in crossing the and fields of Mid-Java, only a little a- 
‘lofty mountain ranges of central Java, slant, having withstood the earthquakes 
the paradise of the world-in climate and of ages, and still retaining all the 
in the magnificence of its scenery. grandeur of its original lines. 

A crimson sunset filled the deep val- __rhese temples were built for a lovely 
‘leys and precipices with a living fire, Princess of Myth” before the eighth 
‘and glowed and burned on the vast, century, when Solo was the capital of a 

jagged crater of the growling volcano, great empire, which tradition says was 
‘Tangkoeban Prahoe; a sea of clouds founded by the Sun God and was ruled 
rolling and piling themselves up in great over by his descendants. This empire 
feathery masses seeming like mad waves extended over the entire Malay archi- 
and billows of smoke over the burning, pelago, part of India, the Philippine 
bottomless pits beneath. Islands, and even a part of China, it is 

Passing inte a valley, we came to believed. 

'Soerakarta, or Solo, the Java of the At that time, according to the myth, 
Javanese, with all its aristocratic tradi- the lovely descendant of the God of the 
‘tions; where the two great Sultans of Sun refused to accept any of the power- 
Solo and Djokja live; where goena goena ful princes who came to seek her hand 
or black magic is practiced and love- in marriage, and at last her father be- 
potions can be bought; where the War- came very angry and demanded that she 
‘ingin trees with their smooth, shiny accept the next suitor who should appear, 
leaves and many entwined trunks are She knew it was useless to protest any 
‘sacred ‘and protected’ by the spirits of 9% — more, and when the youth Ardjoeno, 
-Hadjis, whose bodies are buried beneath [ge **: -— a Yass ; half god, half mortal, came, she really 
their roots, whose spirits take form and eee aze Meanie rns oi-mine hundred and pe him, but she had the nature of the 
become visible, to be seen sometimes, ninety-nine temples with their idols. Tradition says ree, wild things of earth and she made 
wandering about the gardens in white, that in ancient days a princess set her lover the feat one last effort for her freedom. She 
diaphanous, Mecca-earned robes; and of building a thousand temples in as many days, and agreed to become his wife if he would 


3 en _ that as he was on the verge of completing the task ; : 3 
sometimes by the spirits of lovely Java Bp dacce of Night for help. ‘The eee are thousand temples in one thou 
nese princesses who are seen in the form Goddess cut short the last day and the thousandth ‘@ ays. 


of milk-white panthers gliding noise- temple was never built. Each day a temple was completed, and 
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as the nine hundred and ninety-ninth was being finished, a fran- 
tic, unreasoning fear clutched with icy fingers about the heart of 
the princess, and she hastened to her relative and friend, the 
beautiful Goddess of Night, and prayed her assistance. Her 
prayer was granted, and ‘night fell in the midst of day before 
the thousandth temple could. be finished. In a wild moment of 
mingled rage and disappointment her lover slew her, and now 
her spirit roams in untrammeled freedom over the exquisite 
valleys, and she can be seen with her long, soft, black hair flying, 
disappearing down the gloomy corridors of the Borobudur or 
sitting sadly on a stone of the ruined foundation of the thou- 
sandth temple. 

Still ruling over this region, coming down in an unbroken line 
from the glorious days of ‘the eighth century, are the descendants 
of the Sun God, the Susuhunan or Great Emperor of Soera- 
karta, the Pakoeboewono, or the Axis of the Earth, and his 
neighbor and relative, the Sultan of Djokjakarta. They hold 
a sort of mystic sway over the minds of the natives, who believe 
they have the occult power of life and death, granted by their 
divine origin, which they can exercise at will over their subjects. 

At heart they are still of the Buddhist faith, although since 
the Mohammedan hordes poured in, overran the land, and 
brought with them their new faith, the observances have been in 
the secrecy of their palaces. 

In 1610 the Hollanders came, gradually took over the islands, 
and eventually worked out a sort of paternal government, ad- 
ministered from Amsterdam, with a Governor-General or Vice- 
roy in Batavia, a Council of India, and Residents in the different 
provinces. The Sultan addresses the Resident as “Father,” and 
the Governor-General as “Grandfather.” 

By courtesy of His Excellency, the Governor-General, who put 
his special car at our disposal, it was arranged that we should 
be received by the Sultans, first at Djokjakarta, and then at Soera- 
karta, or Solo. 

We were received in the evening by the Sultan of Solo in his 
palace, where he lives with his three thousand women, the Ratoe 
Mas, the Golden Queen, the Ratoe Boewono, Queen of the 


World, his Seleer or r concubines, and his danc- 


ing maidens and serving maidens. 

The Sultan’s palace or Kraton is really a 
royal walled city within a city, consisting of 
palaces, temples, barracks, pagodas, corridors, 


paved courts and courtyards; stables stocked with hundreds 6f 
fine Arabian horses, and couches of the days of Louis XIV and} 
of Napoleon. The Sultan has his own locksmiths, goldsmiths} 
musicians, and theaters. The famous Kraton batiks are made} 
here, and also the royal swords, which no one but those of roye 


luxuries, and necessities of life for the Sultan and his harem are 
found here. 

We were staying in the beautiful Residency with the Resident | 
and Mrs, van Marel, the most cultured and delightful of Hol} 
landish people. At ‘eight o’clock we dined in full dress, and 
afterwards donned our long white kid gloves, without which one | 
would not be permitted to appear in the presence of the Sultan, } 
and stepped out through the audience chamber, with ‘its great | 
chair of state, its regal red hangings, and carpet extending to the} 
throne, facing which, at the other end of the room, was a life-|| 
sized portrait of the ‘Queen of Holland when she first ascended . 
the throne, onto the veranda, and to the waiting carriages which} 
the Sultan had sent to convey us to the palace. | 

There they waited; carriages with outriders, with strange, | 
elaborate coats-of-arms and with upholstering and hangings, some)|| 
of royal purple and others of_imperial yellow, each drawn by | 
four well-matched, beautifully caparisoned Arabian horses that | 
were pawing the ground with impatience to be off. Each persomy 
was placed in a carriage, riding alone in state. 

As I stepped into the carriage assigned to me, with its odd, 
indescribable odor of mingled penetrating sweetness and i incense, | 
a feeling took possession of‘me that I was in another world and 
another 3 age where anything might be possible, where fairies and | 
even hobgoblins might exist. The impression stayed with me as | 
we arrived at the entrance of the Kraton, which was lighted only 
by flaring gas lamps, and silent, black-clad figures in Kolaks or | 
Solo fezzes, from which great jewels flashed, detached them- 
selves from the gloom, extending an arm to each lady to lead 
her to the presence of the great Sultan, the Susuhunan. They 
were the princes of Solo, the Kandjeng Goesti Pangeran. 

We were escorted through courts, chambers and corridors 
until we came to a vast paved court in the 
center of which was the huge audience cham- 
ber, approached by marble steps that sur- 
rounded it on three sides. The floor was of 
rare Italian marble, and the columns which 


THE SULTAN OF SOLO WITH HIS CONSORT AND PALACE GUARD 


Still ruling over Central Java, coming down in an unbroken line from the eighth century, are the descendants of the Sun God, the Susuhunan, or 
Great Emperor of Soerakarta, the Pakoeboewona, or Axis of the Earth, and his neighbor and relative, the Sultan of Djokjakarta. The natives believe 


that their Majesties hold a mystic, occult sway over their subjects because of their divine origin. 


The Sultan of Solo lives in his palace with his 


three thousand women—the Ratoe Mas, the Golden Queen, the Ratoe Boewono, or Queen of the World, his Seleer, or concubines, and his dancing and 
serving maidens. 
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TEMPLE GODS OF JAVA 


supported the ceiling of red lacquer heavily filigreed with gold, 
were of rosy Carrara marble. The chamber was lighted by 
thousands of tiny electric lights hidden deeply away in wonderful 
ld crystal chandeliers. 
| At the top of the stairs, to receive us, stood the Sultan with 
fis official wife, the lovely Ratoe Mas, or Golden Queen, a 
laughter of the Sultan of Djokjakarta and a descendant of the 
great emperor Ageng, of the house of Mataram. She waited, 
small, slender and bejewelled, her skin of a pale tan color verging 
‘on the sacred yellow of the wajang, the Goddesses of Java. 
| The Sultan wore a sarong, or sort of skirt of batik, and a 
jjewelled belt. This last consisted of three pieces, the gold bro- 
‘cade belt, the velvet, and the metal, which is entirely covered 
with jewels. This belt is symbolical of “Force, Javanese civili- 
zation, and inward cleverness.” Through this was thrust a kris 
fin its sheath, incrusted with diamonds, emeralds and _ rubies. 
‘Over it was a black coat, a sort of evening coat lacking the 
tails. The front of the coat was a blazing mass of decorations 
and orders, for it is said that if an order given to His Majesty 
‘is too simple, he corrects 
that deficiency himself 
and has it radiantly 
adorned. The _ Kolak, 
bound around his head, 
glowed with diamonds, 
and from it hung ear- 
rings of extraordinary de- 
sign and size. His bare 
feet were encased in san- 
dals heavily’ embroidered 
in gold and seed pearls. 
As he stgod_ there 
awaiting us, we thought 
of all the stories that were 
told of him; of how, 
when ex-President Cle- 
menceau visited him, he 
was chagrined that M. 
‘Clemenceau had more and 
higher orders than he, un- 
til he bethought himself 
to ask how many children 
-M. Clemenceau had; and 
when he was answered, 
the Sultan exclaimed ex- 
ultingly and with high dis- 
dain: “@h -l have 
eighty!” ; of stories of his 
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lt heart the natives of Solo are still of the Buddhist faith, although since the Mohammedan hordes poured in and 

verran the land, they worship chiefly in the secrecy of their homes and palaces. The Sultan of Solo, himself nearly 

god, has within his palace what is in reality a small walled city, consisting of palaces, temples, barracks, pagodas, 

lorridors, paved courts and courtyards, stables stocked with hundreds of fine Arabian horses, and magnificent furni- 
ture of the days of Louis XIV and the first Napoleon. 


the advent of the Dutch East India Company in 1602 that the development: of the island really began. 

greater part of the island is government territory, what few private estates there are being chiefly in the western part. 

Java is, of course, one of the chief coffee producing countries, but it exports likewise, sugar, tobacco, tea, rubber 
and other products, some of ‘the most famous being of native manufacture. 
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life almost entirely spent 
within the walls of the 
Kraton, leaving it on the 
rarest occasions to select 
the most beautiful mai- 
dens of the villages for his 
harem, and then only with 
the greatest ceremony, 
wearing a sarong of cloth 
of gold, shaded by a gol- 
den pajoong or parasol, 
and surrounded by his 
gorgeously dressed and 
bejewelled Arabian 
Nights Court and guarded 
by his golden animals that 
always precede him to 
drive away the evil spirits. 
We thought of the popu- 
lace crouching down in 
fear and worship before 
him and we viewed him 
with fascination. 

The Sultan took his 
place in front of his 
throne and we were pre- 
sented by the Resident. 
He gazed at us disdain- 
fully, with head tilted 
back and from under half- 
closed eyelids, as much as 
to say: “You mortals of ordinary lineage are very lucky to be 
in my presence at all.” And we felt rather that way about it 
ourselves, such a strange, uncanny spell seemed to be weaving 
itself about us. 

The foreign ladies were seated at the right of the throne, 
alternating with the native princesses who wore some of the 
most magnificent jewels I have ever seen; diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds and sapphires as large as hickory nuts. The men were 
seated at the left of the throne. 

In the meantime, the gamelan or native orchestra appeared 
from nowhere, it seemed, and approached the Sultan in a low, 
crouching walk, using one hand as a third foot. They moved 
so quickly this way that it filled us with fascination. Not daring 
to raise their eyes to the magnificent Presence, with its death- 
dealing magic, they saluted by placing their palms together, fore- 
fingers at nose, then spreading out their hands, opening the palm 
outward in a gesture of the utmost submission and reverence, 
and took their places behind the great bronze gongs, little ones, 
middle-sized and big ones, took up their madly-pitched flutes 


A STREET IN BUTZENZORG 
Java was visited by Marco Polo in 1292 and by the Portuguese about three hundred years later, but it was not until 
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and tomtoms, and _ viols, 
rebab, the instruments so 
precious that when they 
are not in use they are 
wrapped in the seven holy 
Mecca cloths, and the 
weird music began. It 
seemed like the call of all 
things elemental, of birth, 
of life, and of death. It 
thrilled through our being 
in never-ending waves, 
the tomtoms throbbing on 
like the very heartbeats 
of Mother Earth. 

From somewhere a 
voice was heard, and we 
noticed standing behind a 
great book of gold, a 
wizened old man, reading 
in a high-pitched, mo- 
notonous voice, the titles 
and the great deeds of the * 
Sultan and his ancestors, 
which gave us the impres- 
sion of great permanency, 
of something that had al- 
ways been and that would 
always be. 

Then we became aware that the shadows, beyond which the 
rays from the lights of the chandeliers could not penetrate, were 
peopled by thousands of vague shapes, with little, round, white, 
blurred faces that seemed to gaze at the ceremony and at us from 
dark, hollow eyes. 5 

Small bronze tables with marble tops and golden chains ap- 
peared before us as if by enchantment, so silently and quietly 
the crouching army of waiters had brought them. Hundreds of 
little silver travs arrived with all sorts of curious drinks of 
exquisite colors, of pale greens and salmon pinks. I do not know 
what they were, some nectar of the gods perhaps, but the effect 
was surprising; we seemed to be floating on air. On the other 
side of the throne, bottles of whiskey came with soda water, a 
strange note linking past and present. 

The music pulsed on and on, with its eternal gong note, and 
then, out of the soft, fragrant night, like a dream from the 


WASHING IN ONE OF THE CANALS OF BATAVIA 


When the Dutch took their civilization, from the East Indies to the West, they took their canals 
with them. One finds them in Batavia, the capital of Java, and in Willemstad, the capital of Cu- 
These canals serve a variety of purposes, being used at once as a means for transpor- 
Occidental civilization has barely scratched the surface of oriental tradi- 
tion. What changes there are can be found on the top stratum, but beneath this the East remains 
The economic development of Java is entirely Dutch. 


racao. 
tation and a wash-tub. 


unchanged and unfathomable. 
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JAVANESE BATIKSIN THE MAKING 
Javanese batiks are famous the world over and the native women also excel in the manufacture of cotton goods, | 
baskets and earthenware as well as metal work. The wonderful Kraton batiks are made in the royal palace of the | 
Sultan of Solo, where also the royal swords are made that no one but royalty is permitted to carry. 
himself, wears a sarong or sort of skirt or kilt of batik, over which is hung the sacred belt. 
pieces, gold, gold-brocade and metal, and is symbolic of “Force, Javanese’ ‘civilization and inward cleverness.”, 
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The Sultan, — 
The belt is in three 


mysterious past, the legendary princesses approached, with a 
slow, undulating grace, bare feet caressing the floor, and we felt 
we possessed the dazzling heritage of bygone kings and a civiliza- 
tion now dead. Royal maidens, for no others were permitted to 
dance the Serimpi dance before the Sultan, were going to make 
exist for us, in the very poetry of movement, the legend of a 
beautiful mythical princess. From earliest childhood they had 
been trained for this great occasion of dancing before the Sultan, 
and after the age of seventeen, it would be impossible for them 
to dance this dance again. Their faces, like little round moons, 
were enamelled as white as snow, and underneath their penciled’ 
eyebrows, their cast-down eyelids with their heavy, shadowy 
eyelashes were outlined in black, which was extended outward in 
a straight line, giving one the impression of a child Buddha. 
Their lips were painted a deep vermilion. On their heads were 
superb, strangely designed helmets of gold, and their bodies were 
bound with cloth of gold, so tightly’ 
wrapped that one could see every move- 
ment of every gliding, graceful muscle, 
and so arranged that a thin, long train 
extended from the bottom of the skirt in” 
the back. With every movement of their 
exquisitely modeled hands, which were 
like lovely white flowers, and the swaying 
of their slender bodies, jewels of untold 
value sparkled and scintillated. With 
downcast eyes, faces emotionless, heads 
held high, they approached the Sultan, 
charming, enigmatical, and sank to the 
floor in front of the throne with a sway- 
ing of the body, and there poised, sitting 
on slender heels, they saluted with their 
palms together before their faces and then 
hands outstretched and unfolding like 
flowers, in an exquisite gesture of offering 
all they had of Oriental submission and 
reverence and the poetry their souls and 
bodies inherited from generation upon 
generation of artists. We sat like human 
beings under an enchantment in an Ara- 
bian Nights Court, expecting every min- 
ute to see genii floating out in clouds of 
scented smoke. 

The glasses on the little tables had been 
refilled many times, and frozen dainties 
in tiny shell-like pink dishes, and wee 
cakes, appeared. 

And then slowly the princesses, unfold- 
ing themselves, like flowers opening, arose 


(Continued on page 46) 
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BLACKFEET GAME HUNTERS 


Im the heyday of their power the Blackfeet were a race of hunters and fighters, keepi i i iti i inati 

) ! : 1 / s, ping constantly in the pink of condition to avoid exterminatio 

by the many hostile tribes by which they were surrounded. Until modern times fish was taboo as a food with the Blackfeet because they believed that it 
would tend to soften them, and when one thinks of the fish-eating Indians of the West Coast one sees that their judgment was good. Bear meat 
fpioy was also taboo, but it appears probable that this restriction was religious rather than a matter of physical fitness. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE OF THE BLACKFEET 


The Backbone of the World—The Blackfoot Myth of the Fall of Man—The Strange Records of the Black- 
feet—The Mystery of the Beginning of the Trail 


By Acnes C. Laut 


This is the third of a series of six articles by Miss Agnes C. Laut on the wonderland of 


the great Northwest, especially that section that centers in Glacier National Park. The 


TraveL—Editor. 


Horn were racing across the continent to get the last 
| golden spikes driven that would link East and West 
‘with steel rails, they were great cronies and used to foregather in 
St. Paul, Montreal and New York. Once, when they had been 
‘talking far into the night and cracking the dry jokes of which 
| Mr. Hill and Sir William Van Horn were past masters, some 
one ventured the prediction that the day might come when the 
Backbone of the Continent would become a great mountain play- 
ground for the world. The prophecy seemed ridiculously far 
fetched. There were fewer than twenty-five thousand people 
North of the Boundary and one hundred thousand people South 
of the Boundary between the Great Lakes and the Pacific. 
There were no National Parks. There were no National Forests. 
“Yes,” said Yan Horn, “but the trouble with mountain scenery 
in America is it lacks human interest—human appeal—back- 
ground—history.”’ Then he cracked one of his dry nuts. “Now 
if we could get some of your famous friends from the East to 
‘come out here and break their precious necks in the mountains, 
we might create human interest!” 
_ The point of this joke is—not one of the group seemed con- 
scious that he was making history. Though Van Horn was him- 
self an artist, and the other three patrons of the arts, not one 
knew that the transcontinental railroads they were building 
“crossed at right angles the Oldest and the Longest Trail in human 
“history. The story of that trail is daily being pieced together by 
the records of the archaeologist’s spade, the papyrus of Egypt, 
the tablets of Babylonia and the palmetto leaf manuscripts of 
China and India. 
Let us get down to the evidence visible right under our hands. 
The Blackfeet: call the Divide the Backhone of the World. Tf 


W im Hill and Strathcona and Mount Stephen and, Van 
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second article, “Traversing America’s Ridge Pole,” was published in the February issue of 


the spurs running out at right angles from that Backbone were 
equal in number East and West, with mountain passes where the 
vertebrae form little depressions in the upper alpine meadows— 
you could check off every valley and say “here and here, such 
races settled and built up their distinctive culture, cut off from 
their neighbors by the precipice ridges.” But the ridges East and 
West don’t run off from the Backbone with that regularity. In- 
stead, they thrust out fan-wise like the fingers of a Cosmic Hand 
and where the knuckles bulge tower the peaks, some recumbent 
monster walls, others saw-teeth, others pinnacles, a few—sharp 
as spires; and between the peaks are the passes. 

Now go back to the Longest and Oldest Trail in all history. 

The white traders in the era of Ft. Union about 1830 to- 1850 
averred that the Indians got their name Blackfeet because raiding 
through the black mould of the forest, they came out on the sand 
hills and left the moccasin mark of a black foot. Catlin of 1830 
to ’33 gives a similar explanation—the tribes were being forced 
from Great Slave Lake of the Far North by the increasing cold 
to the South, and as they.advanced and came amid the mountain 
growth of devil’s club and sage and cactus spine, and tramped 
over lava rocks sharp as glass, they used the hard parfleche skins 
for the soles of their moccasins and tough, dark skins fur side 
out to protect the leg—hence the name Blackfeet. Dr. Coues and 
Henry and Larpenteur and Father De Smet give similar race 
legends. Alexander Henry is the first I know to record the 
legend of Going to the Sun. James Willard Schultz, who lived 
for twenty years the life of a Blackfoot, gives another explana- 
tion that recalls the Cain and Abel story of our own Bible 
Whether you read the Jesuit Relations, or such voyageur records 
as Radisson’s Journals, in which he gives the Labrador Indians’ 
account of the origin of their tribe—Mountain Indians—you will 
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find the same old tradition—that some climatic catastrophe drove 
the parent stock from the Far Northwest, South and Southeast 
to the Iroquois Confederacy of New York, the Sioux Confed- 
eracy of the Plains, the Blackfeet Confederacy of the Mountains, 
and the other well-known Indian groups. You get the very same 
traditions of the Aztecs, who drove the Toltecs out of Mexico— 
wherever the Toltecs came from, and that is a myth of Atlantis. 

Now you can measure the length of the trail down the foothills 
of the Rockies tor yourself. It is one of the very longest in all 
history, twice as 
long as Noah’s from 
Ararat to the Plains 
of Shinar, or Abra- 
ham’s from Ur to 
the Holy Land. 

Indians say that 
long before white 
men came to the 
Shining Mountains 
with pack horse and 
dog train, this Old 
Trail from North to 
South had been 
worn ankle-deep by 
the red men wander- 
ers; and before the 
red men found it, it 
had been threaded 
and charted by the 
buffalo drifting 
South before the 
glacial storms of an 
Arctic cold that 
caused to grow on 
these ponderous bo- 
vines the shag of 
fur on their fore- 
quarters. 

But where did 
these tribes of Great 
Slave Lake drifting 


South and South 
come from? “4 
There, tradition, 


itself, has no an- 
swer. The answer 
goes back beyond 
time. The Blackfeet 
were Sun Worship- 
ers like the Egyp- 
tians, the Babylo- 
nians and the Hin- 
doos. I would not 
be afraid to pick out 
typical prayers to 
the Sun by all four 
races, copy them, 
shuffle the slips and 
then defy the best 
archaeologist on 
earth to pick out 
which was which. 
Their picture lan- 
guage had many of 


of this, the circle, 
the sacred triangle, 
the sacred square, 
the cross. All used 
picture writing. To all, mineral, stone, tree, water, mountain had 
their own shadow spirits, which we moderns would perhaps de- 
scribe as their own wireless waves. They believed all animal and 
human life had its soul shadow or angel, and when people 
‘dreamed or fainted that soul shadow went off walking and wan- 
dering outside the body. From birds, all read divinations of the 
future, which isn’t so remarkable when you stop to think we can 
forecast seasons by the early or late flight of birds. Every slain 
animal and human left “a haunt.” 


people south en the long trail. 


ANGUS, SSINOING GHEE 
the same symbols. I There have been many long hours in which Tail-feathers Coming Over the Hill, Eagle Child and 
have given examples James Willard Schultz, who lived as a Blackfoot 
; the Nation. The traditions of all Indian tribes 
in the far distant past when the cold of the north or some sudden climatic catastrophe drove the 
That trail is one of the longest in all history, twice as long as 
Noah’s, from Ararat to the Plains of Shinar, or Abraham’s, from Ur to the Holy Land. 


for thirty years, have discussed. the triba! lore of 


Their myths are even more striking. Take the Fall of Man 
The Old Hermetics of Egypt—I quote one of the very late: 
translations—held that Anthropos, the first radiant human beim 
clothed in Light, broke a hole in the floor of the lowest sphe 
of Heaven, looked down through the opening and was so é 
chanted by the glorious beauty in color and form of Mothe) 
Earth, that he plunged down and clothed himself in matter, im 
Coat of Skin; and that was the Fall of Man. el 

The Blackfoot legend of the Dusky Evening and Glorious 

; Morning Star is ab 
most the same, bi 
more humanize 
Longtiellow ha 
given the Cree- 
Chippeway  versior 
of it in Hiawatha, 
A Feather Woman 
—mystic — ym 
sleeping on the prai- 
rie and awakened to 
see the beautif 
Morning Star. Sh 
took him for. her 
lover and husband; 
and when the tribe 
would have cast her 
out, dishonored, 
Morning Star, with 
a spider web shot 
with the diamond 
dew, wafted her up 
to the sphere of the 
Sun and the Moon, 
The Spider was the 
wisest of “the little 
people” living in 
brush and moss. Her 
child was called the 
Star and the mother 
was given a sacred 
root-digger and per- 
mission to take of all 
fruit of the spheres 
except the Turnip, 
whose roots went 
down to earth; but 
the more she looked 
at that Turnip, the 
more she wanted to 
dig it up and see 
what was under its 
roots. Up she pulled 
it, finally, with the 
help of a crane, and 
then through a hole 
in the floor of the 
sky, she saw the 
glad, green earth 
again, radiant and 
more friendly to her 
lonely human soul 
than an ethereal 
crystal paradise — 
and the rest of the 
story does not need 
telling. Down she 
fell to earth with her 
little Star Son, who 
became a great med- 
icine — or mystery 
—man. That is their version of the Fall of Man. 

There you get an idea of the age of the Oldest and Longest 
Trail in human history. It runs from Where? From wherever 
both the Aleuts and Peruvians came from; for, according to Vat- 
ican records, both sprung from the same root races. So, was Van 
Horn right? Does American mountain scenery “lack human 
interest—human appeal—background—history ?” 

If you still think so, come down a pace nearer our own times. 
As the Blackfeet moved South down the Long Trail. the Cold 
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tell the same’ story, that there came a time 


it: BEAR CHIEF IN HIS TEPEE 


he age of the Indian was certainly picturesque, but it was not one of unalloyed happiness. 

lewing with a bodkin, killing a buffalo with a stone-pointed arrow or fighting a grizzly with 

‘stone skull cracker are romantic only when one is not actively engaged in them. There was 

ach beauty to be sure, but there was also the gaunt spectre of periodic famine and the 
still gaunter spectre of the human man hunter out for scalps. 


Maker—which is the Blackfoot name for climate—also the Old 
Man—was busy on that Trail. First, he came like a sabre- 
oothed tiger in a winding sheet of winter storms—then, in 
iwenty-five thousand years or so, he whirled away and there 
danced forth from the Snow Tepee a glorious Youth with a gold 
plume like the tassel of corn tossed in the wind, all clad in gar- 
ee of golden green, whom races of men called Spring; and as 
e ice melted out of these East and West Valleys between the 
lind walls, and left leaping sky-blue torrents and emerald lakes 
and deep pastures and forests giving shelter from rain and cold— 
into these havens of food and roof wandered the drift of game 
and man hunters. From Athabasca to Aztec Land, all along the 
Oldest and Longest Trail of human history, you will find curious 
“fairy rings” of stones which su- 
berstition said were circles of ser- 
pent worship and hunters said 
marked old camp sites and buf- 
falo wallows, but which the 
Blackfeet will tell you plainly 
were the bounds of game pounds 
yr traps, in the days before man 
aad firearms, when buffalo and 
leer were decoyed into blind 
yales, or over embankments to be 
slain for food. Many of these . 
fairy rings’ lie outside Two 
Medicine and St. Mary’s Glens. 
And if you know the Foothills 
well, vou know that everywhere 
me “Forcupine Hills.” You 
vould think that these Indians in 
wrehistoric days ate and slept and 
lreamed porcupines. To be sure; 
hey needed porcupines to dec- 
rate their buck-skin, wind-proof 
shirts; but: look again.’ On the 
‘rest of the Porcupine Hills are 
odge pole pines like ete 
juills stuck erect; and in the long 
rek over the long, Jong trail clans 
ind families and tribes paused to 
ut lodge pole pines for their 
epees ; and where the blue spruce 
ind deep fir of the valleys reced- 
ng into the forested mountains 
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to the south and southeast. 
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seemed to offer shelter from winter storms, up be- 
tween these forested ridges the pilgrims of twen- 
ty-five thousand years ago or more wandered to 
take possession of a hunting ground for them- 
selves, 

North of the present American Boundary set- 
tled between these protecting ridges, Stonies and 
Sarcees. and Kootenays and Assiniboines. South 
of the Boundary, as tar as the Yellowstone along 
the Boundary, and as far North as the South 
Saskatcl s and the Piegans 
and the Blackfeet—a Confederacy of not less than 
sixty thousand in their prime, of whom the strong- 
est were the Blackfeet with forty thousand people 
between the Missouri and the Yellowstone. East, 
in the North, were the Plains Cree and Assini- 
boines. East, in the South, the Plains Sioux and 
Crow; and when the white fur-trader from the 
Atlantic Coast came pushing his canoe Westward 
along another trail, the trail of the little beaver— 
selling the plains tribes firearms, these Confed- 
eracies of the Foothills, holding the best game pre- 
serves in the world and almost impregnable in the 
mountain passes, had to fight to hold their ground; 
but when Gray discovered the Columbia and white 
traders with more firearms began climbing up over 
the backs of the Mountains, then, indeed, the 
Blackfeet saw the handwriting on the wall—the 
doom of their race between two advancing tides; 
and raid and counter raid began the sad last page 
of a century of crime. 

The Blackfoot had to fight or be exterminated. 
He fought with his back to the wall, he fought 
triumphant till the advancing tile of hungry set- 
tlement devoured his hunting ground and exterminated the buf- 
falo. That was the last page of the story of the Longest oe 
Oldest Trail in history ; and it happened in our day. , , 

I am going to give some of the last page of that story; for it 
isn’t all tragedy. There was give and take, loss and gain, to the 
clashing races. There is no use idealizing the Indian age as one 
of halcyon happiness. It wasn’t. Sewing with a bone bodkin, 
killing a buffalo with a stone-pointed arrow, fighting a grizzly 
with a stone skull cracker—may sound very picturesque if you 
don’t happen to be doing it. Neither pen nor brush can exagger- 
ate the joy and beauty of camp fire peace with the incense of 
balsam resin going up to the passing sun; but against that arca- 
dian picture must be set up the scalping raid, the gaunt famine, 


AT THE END OF THE TRAIL 
Early in history the tribes were forced by the increasing cold from Great Slave Lake, in the far north, 


Some drifted to the Atlantic Coast to make up the Iroquois Confederacy; 
some stayed to populate the west with the Sioux Confederacy of the plains, while others constituted the 
Blackfoot Confederacy of the Mountains. 
ot Mexico or the pre-Incan inhabitants of Peru and Chile. 

was from east to west, but there is now a growing body of opinion to assert that the reverse is true. 


Their actual origin is as mysterious as is that of the Toltecs 
Scientists used to believe that the racial drift 


Le 


the desolate cold in winters when food failed. 
The Jesuits may have had subconscious, uncon- 
scious motive in painting the pagan life of the 
Indian in dark colors; but a half pagan Radis- 
son, who was more at home in a tepee than un- 
der a roof, or a word painter like Willard 
Schultz, who lived and loved the Indian life 
for thirty years and preferred it to the white 
man life, or an Indian lover like Pere De Smet, 
had no such motive in portraying the dark side 
of Indian existence. Read their records! 
Hunting — yes—marvelous hunting in a game 
preserve where fish and fowl, buffalo and deer 
abounded; but side by side with that super- 
abundance of food stalked the gaunt spectre of 
periodic famine; and the gaunter demon spec- 
tre of the human man-hunter out for scalps. 
Why many of the plains tribes literally stewed 
in filth and dieted on vermin in a land of game 
plenty, when the Blackfeet tabooed even fish as 
a soft food till modern days and regarded the 
bear as unclean food, I do not know unless it 
was as Eli Gardapie said that being hunters and 
fighters the tribe had to keep itself at top-notch, 
or be wiped out. 

I have told you how the Blackfeet gave a 
name to the beautiful glen of the Two Medicine 
Lakes through holding their mystic Medicine 
Lodges there. The next valley North between 
the East and West spires of the mountains is 
known as the Cut Bank, which divides the 


YELLOW PLUME IN HIS TEPEE CONTEMPLATING THE PAST 
The Blackfeet were Sun Worshipers like the Egyptians, the Babylonians and the Hindoo 


streams flowing South from the streams flow- It is said that one might pick out typical prayers to the Sun by all four races, shuffle th 
ing North. Then come the beautiful White slips and defy the best archaeologist on earth to tell which was which. Their picture lat 
Magic mystic Lakes, Upper and Lower St. guage had many of the same symbols, such as the circle, the sacred triangle, the sacred squat 


Mary, named after Father De Smet’s St. Mary and the cross. 
Missions farther South, right where Blackfoot 

legend pointed to the Indian prophet Going to the Sun through 
the luminous curtain of light that drapes each sunset. Going up 
the Athabasca and Columbia and Saskatchewan, De Smet must 
often have passed near these St. Mary Lakes; but from his own 
maps, I cannot find proof that he camped on them. He fol- 
lowed the Flathead trail on the West side of the Divide. The 
White Magic. or Mystic Medicine Men had a way of keeping 
tribal records by pictures. drawn on the skin tepees, and little 
red sticks of deer bone or wood to tally the solar years. (Peb- 
bles on string, colored usually blue like the sky, recorded count of 
the moons.) To see whether our Rocky Mountains are destitute 


ENTERING THE ELK MEDICINE LODGE 


The Blackfoot and the Egyptian myths of the Fall of Man are striking! 


similar. 


of human interest, I am going to quote a few of the pictograp 
stories dated by the sticks and pebbles, about 1845, which Wis: 
ler of the Museum of Natural History gives; but if you war 
even earlier records, you can get them in Catlin, about 183 
Chittenden says Catlin was not always reliable; so let us take th 
Indian’s own account of his life: “Crow (raiders) escaped b 
letting themselves down from a rock (precipice) with a rops 
“Spent winters on Marias.’”’ (This was the famous Pass an 
River, which John F. Stevens discovered and opened for Hill 
steel trail and which Merriweather Lewis first named.) “Figt 
with Snake Indian (from We: 
side), . . . Pregans killedafe 
LALA) ey see 

“Camped on Cut Bank” (wher 
the movement of buffalo could b 
seen from North to South an 
South to North)... 

“Fight with Kootenai . . . an 
Sioux. . . may killed eee 

“Summer camp Sweet Gras 
Hills” (Canada, where the gras 
used in Magic Lodge was gath 
ered for sacrifice and incense t 
the Sun.) “fights with the Flat 
heads,” (from West) “returne 
to” Two Medicine River” (fo 
winter.) Then follow the violen 
deaths of seven Blackfeet leader 
at the hands of raiding Flathead 
from the West and Crows fror 
the East. The buffalo are re 
corded as in the Marias this yea 
which doubtless explains the inva 
sion of the Blackfeet huntin 
ground by Crows and Sioux an 
Flatheads; but always after th 
raids the cryptic signs pointing t 
the stronghold retreat. “Campe 


Red man and white are much alike in their odd customs. The Blackfoot has his Elk and Fox Lodges Two Medicine River.” The sea 


and his Mad Dog Vigilantes, and we have our Elks and Red Men and Blackshirt,. Whiteshirt and Redshirt 
Vigilantes. We smile at the Indian names, Heavy Breast, White Dog, Star Boy and Feather Woman, but 


sons were marked on the tall 


in our turn we have Broadfoot, Beaverbrook, Whiteside, Long, Short, Lake and Bird. War and famine sticks as “geese moon” April 


decimated the Blackfoot nation even before the coming of the white man. 
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“freg moon” May; “summe 


ereturn to the sun even bday 


| acini say that long Meicfe mite men came tO the Shining aroun the Old Trail ‘to ihe Sonth Had been wo 
lankle-deep by red men, and that before the red men found it it had been well charted by the buffalo drifting south before the glacial storms of an 


wee 


Arctic cold that had caused to grow on these ponderous animals the.shag of fur on their forequarters. 


moon”, June; 
“berry moon”, September ; 
at the curious Indian names 
Heavy Breast, White Dog, Star 
Boy, Feather Woman; but are 
they any more curious than our 
own white man names, Broadfoot, 
Whiteside, Bird, Lake, Seaman, 
Short, Long, Beaverbrook, Graces 
and Roses and Myrtles? They 
had their Fox Lodges. We have 
our Elks. They had their Mad 
Dog Vigilantes. We have our 
Black Shirt and White Shirt and 
Red Shirt Vigilantes. 

We have now checked off three 
of these ribs running out from 
the Backbone of the World—Two 
Medicine, perhaps the most mys- 
tic; Cut Bank, the most historic, 
for it was here a clan_of the 
Long Trail paused and multiplied 
to a race of forty thousand, and it 
was here that the streams going 


North and South divided; the 


Upper and Lower St. Mary Lakes, 
where the teachers of the Black- 
feet, pagan and Christian, have 
enshrined their beliefs in the 
names of monuments sculptured 
from eternity; and now, still 
climbing magyntains by motor, 
North over the same Oldest and 
Longest Trail, the road swings 
out from the push of mountain 
and foothill back easterly into the 
Blackfoot Reserve till you come 
to a little packing box shop 
marked Babb Post Office. There 
the Long North Trail goes on up 
across the border into Canada and 
on South to Mexico and Peru, 
but your mountain climbing road 
crosses St. Mary River, and 
strikes off almost due West up 
the glad shouting blue rush of gla- 
cial and snow waters, known as 
Swift Current, right into the 


“thunder moon”, July; 
and so through the year. 


“big-sun-moon”’, August ; 
We smile 


The White Magic or Mystic Medicine Men of the Blackfeet kept the 
records of the tribe by pictures drawn on skins and by means of little 


red sticks of deer bone or wood to tally the solar years. Pebbles on 

a string, usually colored blue like the sky, recorded the count of 

moons. The seasons were marked on the tally sticks as Geese Moon 

for April, Frog Moon for May, Summer Moon for June, Thunder 

Moon for July, Big Sun Moon for August, Berry Moon for Septem- 
_ber and so on through the vear. 


jumping-off place at Many Glacier for horseback and foot trips 
up to'the Backbone of the World. Peaks are round you in a 


circle, seven you can count as 
you go in, precipices walled to the 
East, beveled by the ice, pinnacled 
at the summit with the passes go- 
ing over the sky line in saw-teeth 
edges and the shouting river trail 
leading you up past foaming 
waterfalls in sheets to a chain of 
lakes blue as the sky above. If 
you love birds and have time, stop 
at the falls, just as you cross the 
bridge. Right under the spray, 
in a nest soft and green as plush 
moss, you will find ine little water 
bird, who is the winged fairy of 
the ‘cataract, the ouzel, or water 
thrush, who dives, who ducks, 
who swims, who breasts the wild- 
est torrent, singing sheer gladness 
till his throat ‘almost bursts, fair 
weather or foul, sunshine or 
storm, it as all) alike to: “aim 
His business is being happy. 
Why not? What enemy can in- 
vade his nest? I’d give a day to 
find out how in the world he 
coaxes his downy babies to take 
their first hip-hop timid “fly” in 
the face of that spray; but of all 
bird lovers, I don’t know one who 
ever witnessed that first flight of 
the water ouzel. In fact, it takes 
vision sharp as a ferret to follow 
the full grown ouzel’s darts and 
dives through the spray; and how 
the little chap, with hardly the 
sign of a-tail for a rudder balances 
himself in that tornado of mist 
and water, I don’t know; and yet, 
has anyone ever found a drowned 
water baby below the falls? T am 
sure he must have fairies for 
guardian angels. 

There is no mistaking the Back- 
bone of the World, here called the 
Garden Wall, with one main pass 
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pends Of MCATCO 
to Vera Cruz, the 
road from Colorado 
over into New Mex- 
ico, and the rail 
highway of the Mof- 
fat Road, likewise in 
Colorado. 

Take a good look 
as you advance up 
the Swift Current 
River, (Where 
stands a government 
dam once stood a 
beaver dam creating 
these Sherburne 
Lake swamps, so 
Ross could make his 
fur brigade pay their 
way in beaver pelts. 
The Lake here is the 
same dazzling blue as at Going-to-the-Sun, encircled by peaks 
with the same belts and bands of gold and red and green and pur- 
ple and buff sea sands; but here in addition mystic, eerie, un- 
earthly, hanging between heaven and earth ghosts in their wind- 
ing sheet of snows and mist all decked in jewels of chrysoprase 
and pale tourmalines, are the glaciers, skeletons on the wave of 
time from the aeons of that Ancient of Days, who sculptured 
these rocks. 

Shades of poor old Alexander Ross! Was it here he swore? 
Was it here he prayed? Was it here he “doped” out the rum and 
handed out the fiddles to Pierre, the Iroquois voyageur, and 
Montours, the trapper, and John Grey, the mountaineer, and 
Cadiac, the drummer, “turbulent blackguard, d—— rascal, trou- 
blemakers,” he calls them? Ross for ten years harked back and 
forward between the head waters of the Missouri and the Yel- 
lowstone, where he complains when his scoundrel brigade became 
snow bound in the passes they often grew so mutinous they would 
strip “the poor Piegans”’ euarding these passes naked, leaving “not 
so much as a piece of fat” for them to eat getting back to the 
plains, when Ross would “pay treble for the “trash” to hol Id the 
Piegans’ good will. It is not always possible to tell from his de- 
scriptions which of the mountaim passes Eastward he was travers- 
ing, especially in his written private reports to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Undoubtedly, like Pere De Smet, he used Hell Gate 
frequently ;—but when he records distinctly that one year he 
passed from the Coeur d’ Alene round the North end of the Flat- 
head Lake past the Columbia Falls and so East over the Divide 
to;the Plains, we know he must have used one of the very passes 
to-day traversed by visitors. to Glacier Park. Let me quote the 
wotdsiiof one of his old manuscripts dated 1824: “John Grey, a 
turbulent Iroquois, came to my lodge as spokesman to inform 
me ihe and ten others had resolved to turn hack. I asked him 


came and the tribe paid the penalty. 
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SIGHTING GAME ON THE MOUNTAINSIDE 


The Blackfeet, like other Indians, were obliged to follow their meat supply. 
the herds and when the buffalo went south over the Canadian line they followed perforce. 
certain species of game were forbidden to the Blackfeet, by reason of religious or other taboos, 
Occasionally, however, the dreaded famine year 
A scant half century ago thousands of Blackfeet died of 
although their white brothers who had ruined 


there was usually ample to satisly their needs. 


hunger during a winter when game was scarce. 
their hunting grounds were living in plenty all around them. 


good CiPSear 

to be careful to ke » 
his character goc}, 
(God forgive me. ||: 
my heart, I thoug|) 
otherwise. I saji 
him in his true cq) 
ors, aturbulenxp 
blackguard, a d—}) 
rascal, a low troubll} 
maker.) He sail 
‘Fair words are all 
very well; but back) 
am going to go.’ | 
thought a momen|) 
Then I said: ‘Yof 
are no stronger tha} 
other men. Stoppe} 
you will be. I wij 
stop you!’ He sai 
he would like to se; 
the man who could stop him, I said: ‘I can,’ Old Pierre inter 
rupted by coming in and John went off cursing the Company, thi 
brigade, the country, the day he came to it. If his party desert, 
this trip will fail. So another day ends.” “T feel very anxious 
at our long delay here,’”’ writes Ross at the end of the month) 
ee bhe people grumble much, That sly, deep dog of an Iroquois. 
Laurent, deserted camp to-day before I knew. A more head- 
strong, ill-designing set of rascals than form this camp God never 
permitted together in the fur trade.” 

“The nights are spent in gambling, the days in grumbling; anc 
old Cadiac, a Half-breed, has made himself an Indian drum ot 
tom-tom of buffalo skin stretched on bare hoops. John Grey, the 
rebel, has uncased his fiddle and is filing away all night to the Rec 
River jig and native dances of Indian pow-wow.” Ross propose¢ 
the camp should give a concert. A concert meant that a dram of 
lquor would go the rounds. Two or three lodges were thrown 
into one. Vanished into thin air the mutinous mood of the rebels 
Hither came Cadiac with the tom-tom-tom of the Indian drum 
Hither John Grey, the Iroquois, scraping his fiddle-strings with 
the glee of a Troubadour! Hither Half-breeds with concertinas. 
and shaggy hunters with Jews’ harps, and French Canadians with 
a fife!” 

And that was only a hundred years ago; and as I climbed in 
the car to come back from Many Glaciers there joined me 2a 
young girl not twenty-one, who had crossed that identical trail 
from West to East, bare-headed, shod in elk sandals, with two 
other girl companions and one guide. Makes you gasp—when 
you think of the age of that Long Trail and how easily we trig 
over it to-day? In another hundred years, shall we climb the 
radio Roof of the World and look down through “that hole in 
the floor of heaven,’ where poor Feather Woman ‘fell from 
Morning Star? 


They moved with 
While 
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O get to the mainland of Papua from Yule Island we had 

‘ff fifteen miles of water, six across a deep sound and nine 
Fe up a shallow crocodile-infested stream called the Ethel 
coast villages, and particularly did we want one big canoe from 
Bioto village. But two days passed and the canoe did not appear. 
‘A policeman was sent to bring it. He came back with it, all 
right, but he was wounded and so badly beaten he scarcely could 
stand. The men he had impressed into service as a crew were 
not much better off. 
It is a long-time custom among the coastal tribes to launch 
ew canoes and set up the foundation posts of their houses with 
a ceremony that requires the shedding of human blood. The 
‘authorities thought the coming of civilization had done away with 
it to a large extent and that a watery red fluid of mud and the 
sap of a tree had been substituted generally. Particularly, no 
fone would have suspected the 
‘people of Bioto of reverting to 
‘savagery, because it was one of 
the first villages brought under 
‘control and a native missionary 
‘had lived there many years. 
| Yet, so deeply is tradition and 
“superstition ingrained into the 
‘New Guinea blacks that Bioto 
disregarded the magistrate’s or- 
der for two whole days while its 
people sought a victim whose 
blood could be used in the an- 
cient christening ceremony. 
Word that a policeman was com- 
ing to enforce the order stirred 
the people to immediate action. 
_A few miles from Bioto lies the 
village of Rapa. Between them 
‘is a feud that began generations 
ago and, while fear of the white 
“man has brought about a sort of 
truce, the old blood enmity still 
exists and breaks out on the 
st provocation. { 
- So Bioto’s warriors raided 
Rapa and seized a victim. The 
policeman got to the place where 
he canoe lay on the river bank 
"just in time to mix into the bat-. 
tle between:the Bioto people and 
“an avenging party from Rapa, 
but too late to save the captive, 
“whose head was split open 
across the bow of the canoe. As 
his body was tossed over to the 
crocodiles the canoe was shoved 
‘into the watér and the Bioto 
people turned their attention to 
repelling the foe. 

. Thus, right at the‘start, our 
‘expedition was tinged, with the 
‘blood of a human being. It 
would have happened anyhow, 
but it gave us a rather unpleas- 
ant feeling, and we had not re- 
covered when Humphries dis- 
covered that a certain sorcerer 
had given our. party the “evil 


impassable. 


River. Big outrigger canoes had been ordered from some of the - 


THE FOOD BOX GOES UP A STEEP TRAIL 


Papuan trails are at best exceedingly difficult; at worst they are all but 
In Papua all mountain villages are built on the tops of 
peaks that offer a good view of the surrounding. country. In this they 
are like feudal castles, and both castles and cannibal villages are placed 
in their commanding position for the same reason—enemies can be seen 
a long way off. Thus the trails, which naturally run from village to 
village, do not seek the valleys and easy passes, but thread their way 
along the ridges from summit to summit 
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__._ BLACK MAGIC IN MODERN PAPUA 


A Sorcerer ls Angered—He Threatens Revenge—An Attempt at Poison—The Sorcerer Strikes— 
The Mystery of the Magic Snake Revealed 


By Meriin Moore Taytor 


This is the second of a series of four articles written for Travet by Mr. Taylor which deal 

with a remarkable expedition made by the author into the heart of Black Papua. 

article, published in the February number, narrates the start of the journey, 
tells of the perils of the jungle —Evitor. 


The first 
The second 


eye’ and that all of the carriers knew it, which did not help! 

Two years before Humphries had clapped the sorcerer, Mira- 
Oa by name, in jail for practicing black magic. When Hum- 
phries, picking out our needed hundred and twenty carriers from 
the men the police had rounded up, found Mira-Oa among them 
the old man was in a towering rage. The police had not been 
impressed by his importance in his home village and had laid 
violent hands upon him and brought him along with the common 
people. 

“T will not go. I will not go,” screamed Mira-Oa before any- 
thing was said to him. In view of his age, it is doubtful if he 
would have been asked to go in the first place, but his defiance 
made it necessary to teach him a lesson and impress others if we 
were to avoid mutiny later on. The government does not per- 
mit its officers to strike the natives, so Humphries merely told 
the police to pull the old sorcerer out of the line and make him 

stand with the men chosen to 


go 


? 


Mira-Oa threw a fit then. He 
dropped on his back and yelled 
and screamed just like a naughty 
child. It impressed tne natives, 
but we ignored him and let him 
rave on. When the last of the 
carriers had been chosen and 
the other men told to go back to 
their villages Mira-Oa was 
among those whom the police 
herded down to the beach for a 
big meal of rice, corned beef, 
bananas and cocoanuts. Mira-Oa 
stood apart in wounded dignity 
and refused to eat any of the 
food we supplied, but ate spar- 
ingly of some tidbits which his 
wrinkled, toothless old wife had 
brought from the village. 

We were to start early the 
next morning and retired early. 
During the night, however, one 
of the policemen woke us up 
with the information that Mira- 
Oa had stirred up his fellows 
with tales of perils they were to 
face, had laid upon us the most 
awful curse in his repertoire, 
and was even then engaged in 
some of his hocus-pocus calcu- 
lated to make the curse stick. 

When we got down to the 
beach the sorcerer was humped 
over a fire chanting some weird 
thing and making passes over a 
length of bamboo. Humphries 
dashed into the circle of natives 
surrounding the magic, maker,} 
pushed the old man over on his 
back and took the bamboo away 
from him. The end was sealed 
up with mud, and in it the sor- 
cerer had put one of my dis-. 
carded cigaret butts, a pencil 
which Humphries had dropped 
and “a bit of tinfoil from a roll 
of film for Downing’s camera. 
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The problem of getting carriers for a Papuan expedition is no small one, 


The natives are localized in districts and, as nearly 


every district is at active war with its neighbors, the inhabitants of one area are naturally averse to going out of their own 


territory. 


Mr. Taylor’s carriers were obtained by two native policemen who went inland to two villages to get their men. 


‘Theyeae } 


found the first village deserted, the natives having been warned of their coming, but passing through it they doubled back 
and found the men they wanted. 


The old man had taken pains to pick up some article each of us 
had handled so the curse would affect us all. 

It was very funny to us, of course, and Humphries tossed the 
whole thing into the water, then told old Mira-Oa that he must 
spend the rest of the night in the jail house. Then the sorcerer 
did rave. 

“All right,’ said Humphries. “TI did not intend to take you, 
but to teach you to keep your mouth shut. But now that you 
have put a curse on us I’m going to make you carry a load, and 
if your curse is any good you had better be working magic to 
undo the curse unless you want to suffer as well as us.” 

As he was led off to the jail Mira-Oa turned and made .some 
kind of a pass in our direction. Whatever it meant, it strick 
terror into his fellows and they fell upon the ground and gave 


CANNIBAL CHILDREN 


The children of the cannibal mountain tribes are brought up on-pig meat, 
but when a boy reaches fighting age, which comes early with these people, 
he stalks his man, kills and eats him, a human being known as “long- 
pig.” He is then entitled to wear the tuft of feathers in his headdress 
that proclaims him a full-grown warrior. The cannibal has no gratitude 
and no sense of hospitality. He construes them both as weakness. 


oe 


way to their fears in fits of weeping and in loud outcries. 
“That old fool is going to make trouble for us,’’ predicted 
Humphries as we went back to bed. “T’ll keep him with us a 
day or two and then send him home.” “A 
How well he spoke was revealed very quickly. 
‘Our first clash with Mira-Oa came when we reached Bioto, 
at the end of the water stage of our journey. There all our food 
and paraphernalia, made up into packs weighing fifty pounds 
each, was unloaded from the canoes and laid out in a long line. 
Beside each load one of the carriers was stationed to await the 
command to pick it up and set off down the trail to the place, 
four miles away, where we were to camp the first night in a 
semi-civilized village. 
Since being removed rom the jail that morning and offered 
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ALONG THE TRAIL 


Through many sections of the country the trail is covered with a high 
grass the edges of which are sword-like in their keenness. This grass not 
only makes the going difficult in itself, but it is a continual danger in 
concealing the lurking death that not infrequently writhes its way through 
it. In some of the mountain sections the snake is venerated as sacred and 
the natives will not kill them. 
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od, which he refused, the sor- 
‘rer had maintained silence. He 
it sullen and aloof, on the prow 
‘a canoe while we crossed the 
und and poled up the Ethel 
liver, and frowned upon the 
orseplay of his fellows. Day- 
‘ht had rather relieved their 
vars of the night before, that 
ad the fact that the police 
uietly had spread the word 
mong them that sorcery had no 
ffeet on a white man and that 
he black boxes (cameras) we 
Yarried contained magic of such 
|reat power that Mira-Oa’s curse 
Pad been nullified. The New 
uinea native is a happy-go- 
‘ucky sort of a child, anyhow, 
ind as long as nothing hap- 
pened it was not likely the sor- 
perer could cause much trou- 


| Wt was up 10 Mira-Oa to do 
something or lose caste with his 
people. When the order came to 
‘pick up the loads he stood with 
arms folded across his naked 
‘chest and looked straight ahead. 
‘He snarled when a policeman’ 
prodded him with a stick, but 
did not look around. A Papuan 
/policeman is quick - thinking, 
however, and two of them 
_promptly seized old Mira-Oa, 
‘laid him flat upon his stomach 
.and bound a fifty-pound sack of 
| Tice to his shoulders. Then they 
helped him to his feet, shoved 
| him back into the line and got 
|behind him with a bayonet. 
‘When Humphries sang out to 
start moving Mira-Oa took one 
look at the bayonet and started of 
| his own accord, without waiting 
|| to be jabbed. 
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black cow. He try puri-puri on 
you; I break his bloody 
head.” 

It was a promise that Dengo 
could easily make. He was a 
native of Mambare, in the moun- 
tains hundreds of miles away, 
and he had no respect for the 
black arts of this sorcerer of a 
coast village. Yet when the time 
came for him tu make good 
Mira-Oa used the one thing cal- 
culated to make my policeman- 
orderly show the white feather 
—a snake. For in the Mambare 
district flourishes a strange cult 
called the Baigona, and its over- 
lord is a huge snake which is 
believed to dwell on the top of a 
mountain, and whose slightest 
wish, as expressed through the 
mouths of those who pose as his 
representatives, is to be obeyed 
under penalty of death. A na- 
tive of Mambare gives every 
snake the right of way and turns 
his eyes in the other direction, 
lest by chance he seem to be 
curious as to the destination or 
movements of his master. 

For five days our trail lay 
through dismal sago swamps, 
knee deep in mud and water, or 
tigating our way through thick 
sawedge grass higher than a 
man’s head. The sun beat down 
fiercely on our heads and, be- 
cause we were all trail-tender, 
we suffered intensely. As soon 
as we should leave the lowlands 
and get into the foothills we 
would be out of civilized terri- 
tory and rapidly getting into 
country that never had been ex- 
plored and where the people live 
in the same primitive style that 


| But the look which he gave us HUSKING COCOANUTS their ancestors did hunareds of 
as he passed us was tense with Cocoanuts are husked for the refreshing drink that they contain which, ENS EOL 


| hatred and vindictiveness. by the way, becomes a most intoxicating beverage after fermenting. One Meanwhile we were in no dan- 
“Taubada,” said Dengo, the of the favorite modes of dealing death in the mountain country is to grind ger, Fear of the white man’s 


policeman who was to be my or- 


bamboo fiber until it is almost a powder and then to mix it with the 
imilk in, a cocoanut. The victim drinks the milk; the sharp, powdered 


police and jails keeps the Mekeo 


|| derly and bodyguard, ‘pointing fher enters his intestines, and after a few days of high fever and mortal district which we were travers- 
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A NATIVE.VILLAGE 


The mountain natives eschew baths and live in little, low huts, cuddling 

close to their pigs and dogs for warmth at night. Their villages are filthy 

and so are-their persons. This makes their mode of greeting, which 

consists of a close embrace, very trying to the sensitive nostrils of the 

white man. There is small distinction in the village huts, the chief and 
the medicine man living somewhat apart from the common herd. 


ih 


| to the sorcerer, “I savvee this agony he gives up the ghost. ing under control. 


THE DANGERS OF A NATIVE BRIDGE 


When there are bridges at all in Papua one finds that they consist merely 

of a few tree limbs thrown over a stream and laced together with tough 

vines tied with fiber. The natives, from long habit, negotiate them easily, 

but their white brothers have a less simple time of it. These bridges are 

not intended for heavy traffic, and it is something of a trick, even for the 
natives. to carry large loads across them. 
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Old Mira-Oa seemed to be re- 
signed to his fate, so far as out- 
ward appearances went. It no 
longer was necessary to throw 
him down and fasten a load to 
him, and he ate as heartily as 
any ‘of his fellows. But he didn’t 
mingle with them much, but sat 
apart, wrapped in the blanket we 
had furnished each of the car- 
riers. When he chose to walk 
around the camp at night the 
other natives respectfully stepped 
aside and he stalked through 
their midst with tightly com- 
pressed lips. But his eyes gave 
him away. When he looked at 
us there was a venom and hate 
in them that was unmistak- 
able 

Humiliated before those he 
dominated through the fear he 
was unable to inspire in them, 
forced to carry a load and shown 
no special favors, he was cut to 
the quick and he brooded over 
the manner of his revenge. 

When we halted for a rest the 
old man did not sink upon the ground and relax while he smoked 
and chewed betelnut, as did the others. Instead he poked about 
in the bushes at the side of the trail or in the long grass where 
the sun was hottest. He was looking for something, as we 
noticed casually, but he smothered the rebellion within him when 
we were looking. 

We thought he had decided he was licked, and Humphries was 
about ready to relieve him of his load, lecture him on the folly 
and uselessness of pitting his will against that of the white man 
and sending him back to his home. Then something happened 
that revealed the deep cunning of the sorcerer. 

Api and Kauri, our cooks, were puttering around over the 
evening meal just beyond the canvas fly we occupied at night 
when old Mira-Oa came stalking by. He stopped for a moment, 
flashed a keen glance at us where we were changing our sweat- 
sodden garments for pajamas, then came forward and, speaking 
in the Motuan tongue, which 
is the dialect used between 
white men and those coastal- 
natives with whom they deal, 
offered to spread the clothes 
out to dry. 

It was astonishing, almost 
unbelievable, but we tossed 
them to him and he laid them 
out on top of the sloping roof 
of the fly. Then he departed 
without saying a word. The 
next morning when our order- 
lies brought the garments to us 
each of us three white men 
made a discovery. The big 
khaki handkerchiefs we wore 
about our necks and used to 
mop. the sweat from our faces 
were gone. During the night 
some one had taken them. 

We did not at that time asso- 
ciate Mira-Oa with the theft, 
nor did we dream that the 
offer to hang up our clothing 
and the stealing of the hand- 
kerchiefs was an essential part 
of his plot to gain his revenge. 
Neither did we have the 
faintest suspicion that the old 
sorcerer intended that ven- 
geance should take the shape of 
the most horrible death his 
wicked old brain could con- 
ceive. That he failed was due 


surprise. 


make his way. 


pad 


A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


From their lofty heights the mountain villages survey the surrounding 

country, and it is no small task for an enemy to come upon one by 

The location of these villages not only facilitates- defense, 

but also makes the strange communication of the bush, known as the 

“bush telegraph,” considerably more easy. Just how the word travels 

from one village to another no white man knows, but travel it does 
with remarkable speed. 


BOGGED IN A PAPUAN TRAIL 


Across rivers and over mountains; 
along paths that are knee-deep in sticky mud the Papuan traveler must 
It it a task calling for the greatest fortitude and physical 
fitness, and more than one weakling has died on the road. 
party suffers an injury that prevents his keeping up with the rest he is 
usually abandoned, for there is no way of carrying him to the coast and 
to stay with him would mean death for the others. 
have been brought out of inner Papau alive, but they have been very few. 


through closely woven jungle and 
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entirely to the fact that loyalty 
and devotion overcame supersti- | 
tion and tradition in the brain | 
of a black man who five years) 
before had been as wild and un-| 
tamed a cannibal as ever stalked | 
another. | 

The first attempt was made | 

the night we camped in the vil 
lage of Oriro Petana. As soon 
as he had dumped his load the 
old man hurried to the far end 
of the village and entered a hut 
which stood by itself, surrounded 
by a tiny fence. It is thus that 
the home of the village sorcerer 
may be picked out. We saw 
him go and Humphries chuckled 
and made some remark about 
the old man hunting sympathy. 
Then we forgot Mira-Oa in the 
‘many camp duties. ! 
“In some of the villages the 
government picks out one of the 
leaders and makes him a village 
constable. He is given a uni- 
form, a big brass badge which 
he hangs about his neck and a 
pair of handcuffs. Mostly ‘his duties consist of keeping the 
village clean and the trails between villages open and, in case 
of serious offenses, to arrest o’-enders and take them to the mag- 
istrate of the district. 

At Oriro Petana the constable was a rather portly old chap 
called Kaili who bustled about officiously and ordered his vil- 
lagers around in an effort to get us settled for the night. As a 
matter of fact, his ideas of what we wanted done were Be 
hazy and he was somewhat of an annoyance. 

Just outside our fly we heard him gruffly taking a small Sol 
to task and, Humphries, overhearing their words, went out. Kiali 
was holding i in his hands three cocoanuts with the ends lopped 
off and was trying to find out from the youngster who had sent 
them to us. For some reason a village constable always takes 
to himself the task of supplying white men with cocoanuts so 
that they may refresh themselves with the milk. It gives the 
constable a chance to stand 
stiffly at attention, snap his 
right hand in a salute, then with 
a flourish of his knife whack 
off the end and tender it to the 
visitors. 

‘Kiali had been away when 
we reached the village and had 
been deprived of this privilege. 
Naturally he was disgruntled 
when the urchin came to the 
tent with three opened nuts. 
The boy seemed tongue-tied 
with awe and Kiali wasn’t 
getting very far with his in- 
quisition when Humphries 
stepped in. 

“Give me a nut,” he ordered. 
“The boy should be praised, not 
chided for bringing them.” 

Kiali was standing well with- 
in the light of a hurricane lamp 
fastened to a tent pole and he 
was holding each nut in turn 
where the light would reveal 
the amount of milk within. 
Probably his idea was to give 
the magistrate the best nut. But 
suddenly he grew quite excited 
and hurled the nuts to the 
ground. , 

“Why did you do that” 
cried Humphries, angrily. It 
looked like a case of insubor- 
dination, in which case Kiali 
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ind his fingers touched his fore- 
_/ock 


“|were poisoned!” 


jopen and examined the meat 
‘closely. To it were clinging in- 


That is the favorite method of 
murder of the Papuan sorcerer. 


‘slivers pierce the intestines, set 
up inflammation, cause a high fe- 
-'ver and prove fatal within a few 
~ days. 

| “Mira-Oa,” cried Humphries, 
_ hazarding a good guess, and sent 
' the police corporal to seize the 


- old sorcerer and bring him to us. 
_ and when we resumed the march 
» next day another man carried his 
load. 


|-had seen the slivers floating on 


probably saved some of us from 
great agony if not death, he was 


a 


| | 
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| The old man’s bare heels came 
ogether, he stiffened abruptly 


“Master,” he said, “the nuts 


| And so it proved when we 
had picked them up, broken them 


/finitesimal bits of bamboo fiber, 
|pounded almost into a powder. 


| Mixed with food or drink, the 


‘But Mira-Oa had disappeared 


As for Kiali, whose keen eyes 


top of the cocoanut milk and 


rewarded with five sticks of to- 
bacco worth about two cents 
each. Had he received more than 
that he wouldn’t have appreci- 
ated it, but in his black mind 
would have concluded that we 
were easy. 

Downing and I were properly 
horrified by the incident, but 


\ So, having seen the line in mo- 
\ tion, we hurried on. Waimura 


was swinging along with Hum- 
phries, Dengo and I following in 
the order named. 

Suddenly . Waimura leaped 
over something in the path be- 
tween the high grass that rose on 
every side of us and yelled. I 
did not know the meaning of the 
word which he shrieked over and 
over, but before Humphries 
could cry out a warning Dengo 
had seized me by the shoulders, 
spun me around behind him and 
leaped in front of Humphries. 

Then it was that I saw coming 
straight toward us a snake. It 
was between three and four feet 
long and plainly it was very an- 
gry. It did not swerve to either 
side in fright, but seemed bent on 
attacking us. 

“My God, come away,” yelled 
Humphries and seizing me by the 
wrist, started to run. It seemed 
rather childish to me to flee from 
such a small snake, but his grasp 
on my wrist forced me along. 
His eyes and those of the police 
had seen something that I, a ten- 
derfoot in New Guinea, had 
overlooked. 

As we fled Humphries called 
back over his shoulder to Dengo 
to kill the snake. 

“To, taubada (yes, master),”’ 
replied the policeman, and a mo- 
ment later the report of his rifle 
rang out. How much mental an- 
guish it caused Dengo to fire that 
shot it is easy to guess, for to 
him it represented the lord of all 
things. But Humphries was his 
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Humphries dismissed it with a 
shrug of the shoulders. A man 
who has been a magistrate in 
New Guinea for ten years be- 
comes a great deal of a fatalist 
and he expects such things. 
“When we get back to Yule 


| Island I’ll make a report of the 


affair and send a policeman over 


A MOUNTAIN BURIAL PLATFORM 
The cannibals in the mountain fastnesses of inland Papua raise their dead 
on platforms high above the ground. Just how this custom originated is 
not known, but in all probability it was in an effort to prevent neigh- 
boring hostile tribes fram banqueting on the corpse. Very often the body 
of an enemy who has been killed is prominently displayed so that the tribe 
to which he belonged can see the tuken of triumph. At this point the “pay 
back” or revenge starts and the blood feud will continue for generations, 
'far past the time when either tribe can remember just what the original 
offense was. 


master and he obeyed that mas- 
ter’s command, although I have 
no doubt that in his mind there 
were plenty of misgivings as to 
what mysterious and_ terrible 
penalty would accrue to him. 

It speaks volumes for the 
training which the government 


_ scare and let it go at that. 


_ to Mira-Oa’s village to pick him 


up,” he said. “The old fellow probably will hide out in the jun- 
gle for a while, then he’ll go back home. I'll give him a good 
We can’t connect him directly with 
the thing, anyhow, even though we are morally certain he is 
guilty.” 

Neither could we connect the old sorcerer directly with an- 
other atterapt which took place. some twelve hours later, but in 
view of all that had gone before, the theory that he was guilty 
seems reasonable. 

Oriro Petana is built on the east bank of a river and, poring 
over a rude map that night, we decided to cross it there the next 
morning. a 

“The country on the other side will be disagreeable to go 
through,” said Humphries, “but we had better take it. It will put 
us on a direct line to where we want to go. Dress lightly because 
it will be baking hot in the tall grass.” 

When we all had’ managed to get across in the one or two 
canoes which were available the order of march for the day was 
laid out. Dengo and ‘Waimura were to be the leading police and 
were to accompany Humphries and myself, as they were our or- 
derlies.. The other policemen were scattered through the line to 
keep the carriers moving and Corporal Sonana and two men were 
to bring up the rear. Downing was to go anywhere he wished 
with his camera. As long as we were not in hostile territory the 
arrangement would work very well and would permit us white 
men to push on ahead of the heavily laden blacks if we wished. 
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of Papua gives its police. Re- 
cruited from savage life, with its freedom and absence of heavy 
work, and turned into a hard fighting, competent, loyal upholder 
of law and order in six months, Dengo in one instant had violated 
a tradition bequeathed to him by generations of ancestors simply 
because a white man had ordered him to do so. 

Dengo was squatted on the ground beside the reptile, crooning 
something in the dialect of his people. What I do not know, but 
as we approached he rose and stood impassively awaiting further 
orders. 

“T thought so,” said Humphries, as he turned over the dead 
snake with the toe of his boot. To me he pointed out a noose of 
plant vine tightly fastened back of the snake’s head. The free 
end of the vine was several feet long. 

“Mira-Oa,” he said, although how he could tell puzzled me. 
But he refused to satisfy my curiosity and insisted on going on 
after Dengo had tenderly borne the snake’s carcass off the trail 
and laid it in the grass. 

“Unless I’m mistaken I can show you better than I can tell 
you,” said Humphries. A few yards farther on, around a bend 
in the trail, we found the other policeman standing beside a bed 
of hot coals. On the fire was a deep earthenware pot and beside 
it a piece of wood and a stone, evidently the cover to the pot and 
the weight which held it down. In the dust about the fire were 
the prints of naked feet. To one side a peg had been driven deep 
into the ground and fastened to it was another length of the same 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Along the Gleaming Roadway Between France and Spain—Pau, the City of 
Henry of Navarre—The Springs that Healed the King of Aragon 


By J. Etwoop WinGate 


cling to the side of ponderous mountains. The tinkling of 
bells tells of shepherds and their herds precariously perched 
on steep and rugged pastures. It is in the romantic and color- 
ful Pyrenees, that gorgeous natural barrier between two romance- 
speaking peoples, the French and Spanish. A gleaming roadway 
boldly crowns jagged edges of this monumental chain which rises 
near the Atlantic and sets abruptly in the Mediterranean. 
Before winding into the western foothills of the Pyrenees, 
however, the fascinating Basque country around Buarritz must 
be visited. So, if in Paris, one takes the Biarritz Special which 
leaves every night, arriving early the next morning at this fa- 
mous all-year-around French resort. Biarritz is one of the smart- 
est summer resorts in Europe today. Royalty gathers there. 
Men and women well known on both continents have chosen it 
as a playground because of the excellent bathing, delightful 
even climate, and noted Casinos. To be seen there in August and 
September, when a particularly fashionable throng parades the 
beach, is to be seen in the right place at the right time. Bright 
awnings unfurl themselves on the houses, on the beach, and on 
trim little pleasure boats that cruise the waters. French dowa- 
gers promenade with their carefully chaperoned daughters. Here 
and there on the broad, smooth sands are brilliantly striped chairs 
that rent for a few sous each. Once a small fishing and whal- 
ing village, Biarritz was first made fashionable by Napoleon III 
and Empress Eugénie. f 


[[eite's peaks tower over sunlit valleys. Thatch-roofed huts 


Eugénie’s villa, a square building of 
English brick, is now a smart 
hotel; and among numberless 
private villas of great beauty it 
is still the centre of interest. 
Near Biarritz is St. Jean de 
Luz, a provincial old Basque 
town practically destroyed three 
times by the Biscayan sea break- 
ing its dike. A number of villas 
have been built by Americans 
who succumbed to the quaint 
charm of the place; and there 
is an excellent hotel where the 
Infanta Marie-Thérése lodged in 
1660, at the time of her marriage 
to Louis: XIV. lts mariners once 
fought the Normans in behalf of 
the King of England. The Bas- 
ques are still stalwart lovers 
of the sea, straight-bearing, self- 
respecting, and picturesque in 
their swarthy aristocracy. Their 
origin is a matter that the great- 
est students have never been able 
to decide upon; and their lan- 
guage, a difficult one, is unlike 
any other. A legend tells that the 
devil determined to learn it in 
order to tempt these people; but, 
after spending seven years in the 
country, knew only three words: 
tobacco, wine and women! 
Nineteen miles south of Biar- 
ritz is San Sebastian, the sum- 
mer home of the King of Spain. 
Burned five times, it has risen 


city of Bayonne is reached. In the province of Gascony, i 
rides astride two rivers, the Nive and Adour. Ancient arca 
lift their shadowy forms over cobbled pavements and betwe 
dark houses; and a Gothic Cathedral stands sentinel over tl 
peaceful Bayonnais, once embroiled in the continual warfare 6 
the Middle Ages. - 
All these towns lead to the Route des Pyrénées. But thos 
not traveling in their own motor cars must return to Biarr 
where large, twenty-passenger Pullman buses run to Cerbére 
the Mediterranean coast. It is a glorious seven-day trip 0 
five hundred miles of smooth roadway topping a new and fa 
nating world. Wherever one stops along the way, a picturesq 
little inn or smart hotel offers its hospitality. ; 
A stop in the old feudal town-ef St. Jean de Port for lunch 
eon; and then the gradual climb to the foothills begins. Eaux” 
Bonnes is the goal, with the ascent made through low mountains” 
covered with pine, birch, walnut and chestnut trees. Above 
them, heather and turf soften the crude outline against the pa - 
pitant blue of the sky. At last, Eaux Bonnes with its many 
Springs and many, many Parisians! For Paris is but twenty-two 
hours away, and Eaux Bonnes is its Mecca for those in pursuit — 
of pleasure and health. But it is Eaux Chaudes, a little town 
nearby, that is spectacularly staged. Set in the grotto of a nar- 
row gorge, the river rushes five hundred feet below. Stern peaks, 
seldom softened, fly above; a torrent boils forth from a huge 
cave; and, on another side, deep forests lie. It is truly a town 
“which can only grow up, for no 
available space is to be found 
lengthwise or crosswise. Local 
guides, picturesquely arrayed, 
lead the mountain climber out of 
Eaux Bonnes to towering Pie 
de Gers. But for those who de- 
sire it, a funicular railway will 
do the climbing for them. In 
swirling brooks beyond the town, 
the inveterate fisherman fin/is— 
solace in outwitting the game 
mountain trout. While those not 
traveling by bus, motor down " 
fashionable Pau. | 
In the warring and_ poetic 
times. of Henry IV, Pau was ay 
city of note. In the irregular 
chateau, standing solitary above” 
the town, is the tortoiseshell in 
which the King was rocked as 
an infant. Brought up barefoot 
ed and as hardy as a Bearnese 
peasant, Henry IV later proved 
his hardihood by daily constitu- 
tionals in which he picked up 
neighboring garrisons, — scaled 
fortresses, took active part in 
divers difficult feats, and finally 
conquered the whole kingdom. 
On clear days, a seventy-mile 
panorama unfolds itself before 
this town which is such a fash- 
ionable English resort in winter- 
time. Distant, icy peaks of the 


each time like the fabled Phoe- 
nix from its ashes. Beautifully 
situated on -a_ crescent-shaped 
bay, it now has over one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. 

Or one can motor from Biar- 
ritz along the sea road of sun- 
bathed views until the serious 


THE TOWERS OF CARCASSONNE 


The old city of Carcassonne, as distinguished from the new city which 
hovers on the lower flanks of the old, is one of the great show places 


of Europe. It is one of the two perfectly preserved examples of a city 
of the middle ages left extant. The fortifications date back to the time 
of the Visigoths, who themselves built on Roman ruins, but the city 
reached its apex in about the fourteenth century. It was restored during 
the nineteenth century by Viollet-le-Duc. The city is surrounded by a 
double wall, which is furnished with fifty towers and is dominated by 
the citadel. There are only two entrances through the outer fortifications. 
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Pyrenees glitter; ranges, their 
outlines made dim by vegetation, 
loom up. Such massive gran- 
deur calls the wayfarer back to 
the Route des Fyrénées through 
the town of Lourdes, famous for 
its thousands of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world. The dim 
contours of the peaks grow 
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over the rocks. And it is here 
that the highest cascade of the 
Pyrenees can be seen. 

Then the plain of Gedres un- 
folds its cultivated lands. And be- 
yond that, the Valley of Chaos. 
An arid avalanche of rocks. A 
mountain in ruins. A desolate and 
impressive sight indeed! Onward 
along a pine-flanked road. Ten 
thousand feet above the sea, it is 
topped only by snow-blanketed 
crests that hold up the heavens. 
Silently and sturdily following a 
dip in the huge granite necklace 
of mountains is a barefooted 
shepherd silhouetted against the 
dazzling void beyond, his alert 
companion a shaggy shepherd dog 
smaller than the St. Bernard, but 
not unlike it. 

The long white bathing house 
of Bagneres de Bigorre appears. 
It was here the bored Romans 
built a temple in honor of Augus- 
tus, and many Roman traces re- 
main. Then on to Luchon, so apt- 
ly called “Queen of the Pyre- 
nees.” Orchestras play in cafés; 
opera singers come from Paris; 
beautiful symphonic concerts can 
be heard. A chalet shelters the 
famous du Pré Spring; and deo- 
dars and high redwoods give their 
shade. Short excursions of great 
charm and interest are made from 


gon and even to the great Caesar. The town overflows with tourists and patients, who shop in the market Luchon ; such as those to the 
place for the Merino shawls, rock crystals and toys that are a feature of the resort. Eaux Bonnes, with its white cascade of the Vallee du 
| many springs and many Parisians, is somewhat the same, but on a smaller scale. Paris is only twenty-two Lys and the “Gulf of Hell.” 

(ae hours away and Eaux Bonnes is its especial Mecca for those in pursuit of either health or pleasure. When clouds sail high and the 


| 5: _ FROM CAUTERETS TO EAUX BONNES 
| Cauterets is especially famous for its healing springs which are said to have given health to the King of Ara- 


_bolde1, and in the middle, turrets oe 
the peak du Midi d’Ossau. Dog- 
‘toothed in shape, it lifts its fang 
8700 feet into the air; but it, in 
turn, is topped by the Vignemale 
-and Maladetta, which flaunt 
overwhelming heights of 10,820 
and 11,162 feet respectively. Even 
at this great distance can be seen 
‘toy villages resting on tiny ter- 
races in the mountainsides; while~ 
Jone farm houses and fertile fields 
seem amazingly remote from 
roadways which wind far below. 
_ From contemplation of such 
dizzy heights, the motorist comes 
back to Cauterets at the base of 
a verdant valley. Healing springs 
gush forth; that of the King 
which cured Albarca, King of 
Aragon; that of Caesar, which 
gave health™to the great Caesar. 
The town overflows with tourists 
and patients, so the stalls, piled 
high with Merino shawls, rock 
erystals and toys, are always well 
attended by curious shoppers. 
The road from Cauterets to 
Luchon is known as the Route 
‘Thermale. Built in the reign of 
Napoleon III, it boldly crosses the 
ridges instead of skirting them. A oe ; 
bit of this main road strikes off THE REACH AT BIARRITZ 


to Gavarni, where the river is con- _ Biarritz, in the Basque country, is one of the smartest resorts in Europe today. Royalty gathers there, which 
fined to a natrow bed. Maddened is no new thing, for there is an excellent hotel where the Infanta lodged in 1660 on her way to her unhappy 
‘by such limitations, it rushes head- marriage with Louis XIV. The place was first made really fashionable by Napoleon III and Empress Eugenie 

4 * z oF 11 whose villa, a square building of English brick is now, likewise, a hotel. One can leave Paris on the Biarritz 
long, spumes into the alr, and fa 5 Special in the evening and arrive at the famous resort the next morning. While Biarritz is an all-year-round 
with a crash as it dashes itself -resort. the most fashionable months are those of August and September. 
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air has a transparent sparkle, vast vistas open 
up. One can see fifty miles across the moun- 
tains of Mont Louis, the Spanish Cerdagne, the 
Valley of the Sierra del Cadi and the mountains 
of Andorra from Font Romeu, the next town 
of importance along the route; where a luxuri- 
ous hotel, established by the Compagnie de 
Chemins de Fer du Midi, makes a delightful stop- 
ping place. 

Those in buses go on toward Cerbere ; through 
the country of the Catalans; through the cork 
forests of le Perthus with twisted trees that are 
a brilliant red when stripped of their bark; over 
the vine-clad plain of the Roussillon. In the 
eastern foothills of the Pyrenees, stands the 
stronghold of Castell’nou. lt was actualiy a castle 
in Spain at one time, built in the tenth century; 
but now stands on French territory. The moun- 
tains, unlike those in the west, descend abruptly 
into the blue waters of the Mediterranean. And 
Cerbere has been reached. 

Those will-o’-the-wisps whe follow, in their 
own motor cars, wherever beauty beckons, usu- 
ally leave the Route des Pyrénées at Font Romeu 
and goon to Carcassonne. It is the walled city 
where the spirit of the past presides. Considered 
one of the “noble” cities in 70 A. D., its fate 


ALONG THE ROUTE DES PYRENEES 


The country lying along the Pyrenees contains what is 
perhaps the grandest and most impressive scenery in all 
France. As one passes higher into the mountains there 
appear many beautiful towns in most picturesque situa- — 
tions, and the natural formations of the valleys and high — 
peaks make a bold and rugged scenery that is not even — 
rivalled by that of Switzerland. The Pyrenees can easily 
be reached by two routes; by rail from such centers as 
Carcassonne, Toulouse, Lourdes and Pau; and by the 
char-a-bane service of the Route des Pyrenees. | 


down to the fourth century is unknown. At that 
time the Franks took it until the Romans recon- 
quered it, only te lose it again to the barbarian 
Visigoths. And so the town shuttled back and 
forth, the scene 6f much warfare until Saint 
Louis (Louis IX) decided to make it an im- 
pregnable fortress. 


In this harsh setting lies a pure Gothic gem, 
the Church of St. Nazaire, begun in the eleventh 
century. A masterpiece of richness, it is lavished 
with ornaments, rose-colored windows magnif- 
icent in their immensity, color and.composition, 
and an archaic bas-relief depicting an attack on 
a fortified town. 


ro 


THE SKYLINE OF THE FRONTIER Lovers of antiquity and the unusual revel in 
The climate of the lower Pyrenees is as delicious as the views are superb, and the entire Carcassone, then go on to Cette, which rises like 
district is greatly enjoyed both as a winter and as a summer resort, although the life is a beacon on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
much quite than in Nice or Cannes "One’of the most eauiful excursions #6 to Gavartie From here, the railroad takes the tourist direct 
and the ' e rnie, a m a ’ f : Ff : : : 

limestone mountains, rising in three stages to heights of sixty-nine hundred, eighty-five hun- to Paris. Or to Lyons, from which city one gas 
dred and nine thousand feet, The scenery within this valley is wonderfully bold and rugged. | go on to Switzerland, Italy or the French Alps! 
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ie CROSSING LAKE HELENA IN QUEST OF GAME 


(| Ay 

|The high mountain country is better for the sheep hunter than for the man who is on the trail of grizzlies. The only time when the grizzly is easy 

to find is when the salmon first begin to run up the smaller streams. Then all bears for miles around, both black and grizzly, congregate to do their 

hing, and if you can get to a stream that has not been much disturbed you can be reasonably sure of getting shots. Spring is the proper bear hunting 

on. Grizzlies change with their environment, the coast animal being bi eect than that of the interior where the climate is harsher and the feeding 
is more difficult. 


UNTING THE GRIZZLY IN THE CANADIAN WILDS 


~ 


The Fatal Shot—How the Grizzlies Hunt Squirrels—The 
Grizzly That Couldn’t Be Killed 


A Charging Grizzly 


A REVIEW 
By Epwarp B. HALe 


HE hunter, like the poet, is born not made. In the dim hunting in the province over which he exercised control. He is 
dawn of history hunting was a specialized career and it not a stylist nor is there any need that he should be. Indeed, 
— has remained so eyer since. The : f fine writing would very likely mar the 
Thunter has hunted and the poet has MA effect. What he can do is to tell a 
| stayed at home writing songs of vic- * 4 good story, and tell it with humor, 
ty to celebrate the other fellow’s dramatic interest, and a sense of 
triumph. It has remained for the age values. And that is something that 
printing to evolve a combination many a stylist would give his ears for. 
pe, hunter and writer in one. So Those of us who are not hunters— 
progress leads to efficiency and the that is, most of us—have ample of 
work that was originally done by. two the racial urge to feel a reborn thrill 
men is accomplished by one—and in tales of hunting. If we cannot 
accomplished more satisfactorily in spend long days on the trail, trudging 
the bargain. ys peculiarly fine ex- up mountain heights after sheep or 
mple of this is to be found in Game stalking moose with infinite patience 
Trails in British Columbia by A. and with as infinite a cunning in the 
Bryan Williams who for thirteen _ forest; if we can never know the joy 
years was head of the Provincial of running northern rivers in a canoe 
Game Department. Probably, if one with the smell of the pines blown out 
ere captious enough to obtrude tech- to us from the banks; if we cannot 
ical detail, the verdict would be, realize the joy of the kill and the quiet 
critically speaking, that Mr. Williams evening by the camp-fire—at least we 
s a better hunter than he is writer. can read about these things and take 
ut that is beside the pant after all. a vast vicarious pleasure in so doing. 
e is more than good enough for And nowhere, so far as I can recall, 
can this be done to better advantage 


e 
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L: 4: E It is seldom enough that the keenly sensitive moose can be 
ia PUEpOEE, which is to tell anitetest taken by surprise. On rare occasions they have been snapped : to 
‘ingly and informatively of big game by the camera while they were feeding. Moose are easily than in Mr. Williams’ book from 


} tamed and have frequently been trained to draw sleighs. In which the following extracts have 
Game Trails’in British Columbia: by A. the mating season the males fight with the greatest fury, in- peen taken: 

Bryan Williams: Charles Scribner’s Sons: flicting such wounds with their horns that these combats fre- x : 

New York: 1925: $5.00. — _ quently result in death, I have frequently been told that 
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TWO EWES AND A LAMB OF THE “BIGHORN” SHEEP 


As a sporting animal the mountain sheep is in a class by itself; there is no 

other game animal on the continent whose hunting and stalking tax the 

skill, endurance and perseverance to the same extent. While there are 

four species of sheep recognized in British Columbia their habits are simi- 

lar; they all live well above the timber line, eat the same food and breed 
at the same time. 


A UGRIZZLY BEAR ISILEED ON AYSUMMIEP 


Of all the game on the continent there is no variety whose hunting is so 

uncertain as that of the grizzly, and yet there are numbers of them. As 

a general rule the grizzly is the easiest of game to frighten away; their 

olfactory organs are highly sensitive, and their hearing is very keen, but 

their sight is nothing to boast of. It is unusual for a grizzly to venture 
near a camp. 


A YOUNG “BIGHORN” RAM 


As a rule rams of mature age live on particular mountains of their own, 

which are generally of higher altitude and of a more rugged character 

than those that the ewes frequent, but neither rams nor ewes ever volun- 

tarily dwell on cliffs or on any such rough ground as they are often shown 

doing. They may be driven to bluffs for refuge, but such places are by 
no means their usual habitat. 


¢ 


the grizzly is not as fierce or dangerous as he used to be, becaus 
he has become educated to the killing power of the modern rif 
It is argued that fish soon become wise to certain methods 6 
angling ; that the rutted alee no longer flies into the neares 


range of; and that he same ae occurs in the case of ee 
species of game. My answer is that these things only apply 
where man has made his presence felt for a considerable ti 
Go off the beaten track, and the fish are just as ready to fa 
any bait, and ruffed grouse still fly into trees in the same § 
way. Moreover, the grizzly bear in the most remote districts is) 
as little dangerous as he is when nearer to civilization. I wo Id 
go even farther, and say that the black bear, at any rate, becomes 
bolder when he gets used to living anywhere near the habitation 
of man. ‘} 

“But I was going to tell you about accidents from bears. Of 
all the hundreds of yarns I have been told of attacks made b 
bears there are but few that I can positively credit. The only 
authentic cases that I can call to mind are those of a Chines 
man who was killed by a black bear in a trap; a trapper nearly 
killed by a grizzly, also in a trap; a boy severely bitten by a 
grizzly; and two white men nearly killed by one of the sane 
species. The unfortunate Chinaman had nothing to do with the 
setting of the trap. He was found dead, with the bear close by | 
him. The trapper was hurt through over-confidence in his ability | 
to kill the trapped animal with an axe and so tried to save a | 
cartridge, of which he was short. The other two cases were : 
without doubt actually unprovoked attacks and absolutely au- 
thentic. The boy was picking raspberries a short distance from 
the Skeena River. A few days previously he had seen a caribou 
swimming across the river, so when he noticed something moving 
in some bushes, he thought it was another caribou, and went to 
investigate. The first thing he knew he was knocked down and 
a bear stood over him growling. He lay still, and the bear left 
him and began to move away. Thereupon he jumped up and 
started to run, only to be caught and knocked down a second 
time. Still he was not hurt, and once more left. Again he 
tried to run before the bear had gone far, and a third time he 
was caught, and this time he was bitten on the arm and shoulder, 
How he eventually escaped he could not tell, but it is probable 
that he fainted and so saved his life by giving the grizzly sufficient 
time to make off. I happened to arrive there the day after the 
incident happened and actually saw the boy’s wounds and heard 
the account of his adventure. 

“The last-mentioned case is the most extraordinary of all 
Two prospectors were returning to Atlin for supplies. They — 
had no rifle with them. On the way they came on a grizzly 
that was walking in the same direction they were, but some fifty 
yards or so from them. At first the bear paid no attention % 
them, nor did the men to the bear. Then one of them, for so 
unaccountable reason, thought fit. to bang a gold pan he i 
carrying. This the grizzly resented, and immediately went for 
them. “= 

“There were several trees handy and both lost no time in ~ 
climbing., But the bear was too quick and grabbed one of them, 
knocked him down and started to maul him. The man up the 
tree was evidently full of pluck, for he came down and did his — 
best for his partner. Of course, being unarmed, he got hurt 
too, and eventually the bear left them for dead. When they 
recovered consciousness one of them looked at the other and 
remarked: ‘What a hell of a mess your head is in!’ To which 
his partner retorted: ‘’Taint no worse than yours.’ 

“How the two cripples ever got to Atlin is a mystery, but 
they did it. Both were terribly injured, and one of them nearly 
died from the effects of his wounds. With what ferocity that 
bear bit them you can understand when I tell you that a tooth was — 
left firmly embedded in the skull of one of them. 

“So you see that there are occasionally savage bears that will 
attack you, and probably some of the charges that sportsmen — 
report are also facts. Nevertheless it is my opinion that the 
majority of charges are not charges at all, but simply that the — 
bears runs that way by accident. Several times it has been my 
experience to have bears come right at me as hard as they 
could lay legs to the ground, but it has always seemed to me 
that it was because they happened to be thinking it was the 
way they ought to go. A couple of years ago, when I was 
acting as a guide, a grizzly made what appeared to be a most 
deliberate charge when unwounded. I do not, nor did I at the 
time, think it was an attack, though to most men it would have 
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eared to be. Never in all my experiences have I ever seen 
lear give such an exhibition of speed and agility, and I shall 
jfer cease to regret that I did not have a moving-picture camera 
hme. It is a story worth telling, so I will give it to you. 

) The scene where this incident took place was in the extreme 
y th of what is known as the Cassiar country. I had taken 
©) a man, whom I will call the Major, for an all-round shoot, 
@1 after four or five days’ traveling reached a place where, 
Jugh it was early in the day, we should have to camp that night. 
Je reason for this was that the best sheep range, for which we 
Vre heading, lay on the other side of a mountain over 6,000 feet 
‘Wish, and to cross it a full day should be allowed. So, as we 
‘Wd to wait, it seemed a good plan for us to spend the afternoon 
“Ja visit to a spot not very far distant where there was an off- 
vance of a ram, or possibly a goat. 


The country we were going to look over had no resemblance 
+ sheep range, but consisted of open, undulating hills where 
Jiu would expect to find caribou. In fact, at one time it used 
| be favored by these animals and, though I had never seen 
‘ly there, I always anticipated doing so. However, on the far 
Jde of the range one of the hills rose to a greater height than 
e others, and then dropped off for several thousand feet down 
|acreek. There was no precipice, but an enormous rock slide, 
‘atts of which were at such an acute angle that it was im- 
‘assable. At the top of this slide, where the grade was easier, 
ims sometimes stayed for a while, and occasionally they wan- 
Jered over the brow of the hill to feed on the grassy slopes. 
“We had approached within a mile of the slide and were 
‘\fting down spying, as we had recently seen a few fairly fresh 
m tracks. While we were sitting there I happened to remark 
iat I always hoped to see a caribou up there. Almost imme- 
jately afterwards I spotted something moving on the skyline. 
t was to the left of the summit of the hill and only a little way 
own from the highest part. It was a big animal, far too large 
Sor a ram, and having caribou in my mind I immediately said, 
here is the caribou I have been expecting, but it is only a cow.’ 
Jthe next second I saw my mistake and that it was a grizzly; 
aoreover, he was coming our way. 

“Now the Major had shot sheep before, but never a grizzly, 
- even seen one in the wild state, and the thought of a shot at 
hat bear appealed to him. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact 
hat I pointed out that if he fired at the bear he would com- 
pletely spoil his chances for a ram, and that even if he killed it 
jhe skin would not be of any great value so early in the season, 
s mind was made up that he was going to have a try for it. | 

_ “The prospects of a shot did not seem by any means certain 
jor even hopeful. There was not a vestige of cover anywhere, not 
even enough to hide a rabbit, let alone two human beings; and to 
make a stalk seemed an impossibility. 
‘coming in our direction, but that he would continue coming until 
If it had been a 


got within range was more than doubtful. 


able position, but you cannot do that with a bear, as he is liable 
travel miles and never give you the chance you want.*.In 
loubt as to our best course, we just sat there and awaited devel- 
|opments. oh 
| “For a short distance after she first came into view (it turned 
lout to be a female) she just sauntered leisurely along, but sud- 
ldenly started to canter. Then, after covering about a hundred 
ards, she stopped and proceeded. to nose about a bit, but soon 
9egan to work back the way she had come. 
“What on earth is that bear doing?’ asked the Major. 
her ; she is quartering her ground like a setter.’ 
_“*She is having a deuce of a time all by herself,’ I answered ; 
‘looks as if she had dropped something and was trying to 
ind it.’ Se 

“Tn a few minutes the bear stopped and began to dig. The 
problem was solved. She had been chasing a ground squirrel, 
ad overrun it when it dodged into its hole, and then syste- 
atically cast back until she had found where it had gone to 
round. : 

“Now-when a grizzly starts to dig out a ground squirrel it 
spends a lot of time and wastes a vast amount of energy on 
what is often a fruitless quest, and even if success rewards its 
fforts, a single mouthful is the sole reward. Time after time 
hey will dig a huge hole in the ground, piling up masses of 
arth and rocks, only to find that their vicitim has made his 
scape. But there are times when it is Bruin’s lucky day and he 
finds his prey in-a half-finished hole. Then it is only a matter 


‘Look 


It is true our quarry was: 


m we would just have waited until he got into a more favor- 


alias 
2}5) 


5 ee te Les 3 
BUFFALO NEAR BANFF 


At one time there were a few buffalo in British Columbia, and there may 

be a few head still in the extreme northeast corner of the Province. In 

the old days the buffalo roamed in great herds of several thousand each, 

and the Indians hunted them by firing the plains grass and stampeding the 

herd, the heavy animals running until they were exhausted, after which 
they were easy prey. 


AN “OLD TIMER” WITH HIS TAME BEAVER 


There are still a few survivals of the past to be found in British Columbia 

among the old trappers who drifted out to that country in the golden days 

of 49. They can recall the days before the railroad when men went down 

to San Francisco with pouches full of gold dust to blow it all in on one 

In spite of being trappers most of these men 
love animals. 


wild burst of excitement. 


A TAME LYNX 
The old trapper who kept both lynx and beaver knew the day when he 
gave away a gold claim from which he was taking seventeen hundred dol- 
lars a week simply because he wanted to join in a rush to a newly discoy- 
ered creek. The Canada lynx probably has available, for amusement or 


communication, all the vocal manifestations of the house cat—plus a few 
of its own. : 
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of a few min- 
utes before the 
delicate morsel 
is swallowed 
and the hunt 
for more com- 
menced. Our 
hopes were 
based on its 
being a deep 
hole and on the 
job being a 


Lorne soMmnuel 
though even 
tern SO tat 
chance of get- 
ting within 
range seemed 
slim. 


“On further 
examination of 
the intervening 
hillside be- 
tween us and 
the bear, a plan 
presented  it- 
Bese yetoy aaah 
which seemed 
feasible. The 
oumentiymydantan 
Lit Om tuo ats 
sloped grad- 


5 ing about six feet. 
ually off down 


into a small gulch, and on the opposite hill there was a slight de- 
pression that led up to the level where the bear was. 
get down into the gulch in safety we might be able to crawl up 
the depression until we were within shot. 
our stalk this way, and, if it failed, go on after rams. 

“I will not give you details of how we got into the gulch, 
crawled for the greater part of the way up the depression and 
wriggled on our ‘stomachs for the last forty or fifty yards until 
we ee a slight rise in the ground, which was as far as we 
During the time we were occupied in doing this 


could 
the ce had been out of sight, so that 
we had no idea whether we were too 
late or not.. But all was well. Having 
worked myself into position I raised my 
head to take a peep, and there she was 
still busily digging. When I glanced 
back at the Major, who was lying a few 
feet behind me, he was gazing at me with 
an eager, inquiring look in his eyes, and 
in a state of agonized fear lest we had 
been too long. Having assured him 
by a slight nod I motioned him to move 
up beside me. This he did and made 
ready to shoot. 

“Just as he was about to fire, the bear, 
who was within a hundred yards, turned 
its stern to us, and so we had to wait. 

“Probably we lay there for a good five 
minutes while the grizzly, quite uncon- 
scious of our presence, labored most dili- 
gently. Doubtless the miserable ground 
squirrel crouched in mortal terror as the 
hole became deeper and the enemy 
nearer. That grizzly assuredly did val- 
lant digging, first with one paw, then 
with another; sometimes shifting one 
way, then back and over to the other, but 


never enough for a shoulder shot. At 
last she stopped to think it over. Per- 
haps she was saying to herself, ‘This 


is infernally hard work, and possibly I 
may have made a mistake in the hole. 
Shall I stick to it or try somewhere else ?’ 
But whatever her cogitations were she 
knocked off work and turned broadside 
on. 


Lis = 


THE MARCH OF THE MOOSE 


In the winter moose band together against wolves and tramp down level areas in the deep snow where they 
can feed comfortably off tree shoots, dry leaves and bark, and also ward off attack. The animals shown in this 
picture, which is said to be unique, were probably searching for good quarters when the camera caught them. 
Moose are still plentiful in northern British Columbia. 


If we could 


We decided to make 


bear with hounds, 


There are four species of lynx in North America. 
beasts are larger than true wild-cats, with long limbs, 
short tails, ears tipped with a tuft of hair and bearded 
jowls. The soft valuable fur is light brown or grey 
with darker spots, according to the species. The lynx 
has a peculiar and terrible call consisting of a series of 
blood curdling moans as though someone were dying in 
frightful agony. 


They are large animals, their height at the shoulder be- 
The antlers are found in the males alone, spreading from the base into a palm. 


Major had made a clean miss! 
not long enough for a second shot, the bear stood stock still. | 
Then things began to happen. . 
“The first two or three jumps the bear made carried her a 
the direction she was pointing, after which she made a short» 
right-handed turn and came as straight as a die for us. 
Major it appeared as deliberate a charge as a bear could make, 
but it was no such thing. 


The 


knowing that i 
he had done 
some big hunt-| 
ing and had} 
one or two 
rams to his} 
credit, it never} 
entered into} 
my head but} 
that the bear) 
would drop} 
dead in her 
tracks. So sure} 
.was I of this} 


the bullet hit. | 
You can there-’ 
fore imagine | 
my surprise 
when the shot) 
only caused, 
the bear ta 
make a couple | 
of jumps. The | 
For possibly two seconds, but | 


To the | 


Years before, when I used to hunt 


it was a common occurrence for the hounds 
to be charged, and when such a thing happened the expression 


of the bear’s face was just the same as 
that of a vicious dog; the head would 
be stretched out, the ears back, and the 
teeth showing. Our bear had its head 
up, its ears were cocked, and I could 
see no sign of a vicious look; rather was 
there one of wonder and fear. 

“Of course the Major was going to 
shoot again at once; in fact, had been 
trying to get a sight on her. But as our 
quarry seemed bent on running right on- 
the port of his rifle and committing sui- 
cide, it seemed to me the proper thing 
not to thwart her, so I whispered, ‘Do 
not shoot now; let her come.’ 

“Now that grizzly was covering the 
ground at a record clip. The surface 
was almost as level as a tennis court, 
with not a stick or stone on it, and was 
ideal for-a short sprint, so that she did 
not take long in getting over the space 
between her and. us. Evidently the 
Major misjudged her pace and let her 
come closer than I intended. So much 
so that when I had whispered to him to 
shoot and hold right on her neck, and the 
expected report did not come, it flashed 
into my mind that, judging by the length 
of her stride and the distance she was 
away, she would place her left front paw 
square on my head and that I had better 
move it to one side. However, the shot 
came at last, but she was so close to us 
that when she turned a double somer- 
sault, by reaching out a little I could 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


=ourts Stud aoc AFFAIRS 
L. owe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


The Club continues to show remark- 
able vitality in its growth, a vitality that 
seems to attest unmistakably to the serv- 
ice it has been able to render to its mem- 
bers, and the increasing interest the activi- 
ties of the Club have for American tray- 
elers both at home and abroad. Between 
the middle of January and the middle of 
February more than fifteen hundred new 
members were accepted. In this roster ot 
mew names nearly every State in the 
Union is represented. 

The ability of any organization to ren- 
der efficient service to its members is in 
no small measure dependent upon the loyal 
cooperation of those members in bringing 
in new life. The office of the Club Secre- 
tary will always be glad to receive lists 
of new names from members and letters 
of invitation will be sent promptly to any 
such lists that are submitted. In sending 
out these invitations the names of the 
members who send in the lists will not 
be mentioned unless they specifically re- 
quest it. It is, of course, especially de- 
sirable that the Club receive names of de- 
sirable persons who are in the habit of 
traveling or who are otherwise interested 
in the objects of the Club. 


TRAVEL BOOKLETS 


The ‘Service Department has received a 
large number of. letters recently from 
members who are planning vacation trips 
abroad for the coming summer. In view 
of this we are glad to “list below a number 
of attractive booklets that are: at present 
available. Two factors should be borne 
in mind; first, that these booklets can be 
sent to members only; and, second, that 
since our supply is strictly limited, mem- 
bers should only ask for those booklets 
for which they have actual need and 
which can be put to practical use. Check 
the booklets you want and ask specifically 
for those. This will enable us to give you 
a more efficient service. 


ENGLAND 


The Charm of England 

Touring Britain 

Monuments of British History 

Thro’ Britain, by the Flying Scotsman 

The Home of Golf 

What to See in England 

The Shakespeare, Washington and Franklin 
Countries 

The Lure of Lakeland 

The Wye Valley I—From Plynlimon to Here- 
ford 

The Wye Valley II—From Hereford to Chep- 
stow 

Handbook for Travellers from Overseas 


tion on travel and secure concessions for them; 


forests and of our wild animal and bird life; 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE im 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Ge To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

to work for the betterment of transportation facili- 
ties; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order. to secure the cause of international peace and justice. ; 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Cornwall and Its Wild Life 

Loch, Mountain and Sea Holiday Guide 

Golf Courses on the Great Western Railway 
Somerset Ways 

Notes from American Visitors 

Yorkshire Coast 


WALES 


The Call of North Wales 
North Wales 
Central Wales, Spas and Holiday Resorts 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland 

Bonnie Scotland—Travel Folder and Map 
Dumfried and Galloway 

The Romance of Scotland 

The Tour for You 

Visit Scotland, The Land of Romance 
Strathspey and the Moray Firth 

The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
From the Grampians to the North Sea Shores 
Througs the Trossachs 

Guide to the Scottish Angling Waters 


IRELAND 
North of Treland—Holiday Resorts 


FRANCE 


Welcome to France 

Le Havre 

Alpes Mancelles 

Rouen 

La Rochelle 

Suisse Normande Bocage Normand 
St. Brienc-Guingamp. Lannion 
Caen 

Vichy 

The South Western Region 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland 

Switzerland—A Handy Companion for the 
Tourist 

Tourist Map of Switzerland 

The Bernese Alpine Seay AN Loetsch- 
berg, Simplon 


HOLLAND 


Holland 

Come to Holland 

How to See Holland 

The Royal Zoological Society’s Garden Aqua- 
rium and Museum 

Dutch East Indies 


BELGIUM 


Ostend and the Sea Coast 
The Banks of the Ambleve 

The Meuse, from Liege to Givet 
The Banks of the Ourthe 

Spa and Its Environs 

The Banks of the Lesse 

The Banks of the Semois 
Brussels 


ITALY 
Italy 


TRAVE 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Bal 
Harry A. Franck : 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


GERMANY 

Germany 

Germany Invites You 

Wurttemberg and Hohenzollern 

The Harz 

Cassel 

The Rhine and Its Adjacent Valleys 

Baden“and the Black Forest and the Lake of 
‘Constance 

Railway Map of Germany 


SPAIN 

The Lure of Spain 

Travel in Spain 

Where and How to Go in Spain 


SWEDEN Ding 
Sweden, The Land of Winter Sports | 
Tours. in Sweden 

Sweden Welcomes You 

Visby—The Town of Ruins and Roses 

Gota Canal Trip 


NORWAY 


The Capitals of Northern Europe 

Norway, The Land of the Midnight Sun 
Vikingland Vacations 

Bergen Railway, High Mountain Railway from 
Bergen to Christiania 


DENMARK 


Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

Norden via Warnemunde—Gjedser 

Visit Funen, the Garden of Denmark 

Pay a Visit to Denmark, The Land on the 
Vikings 

5 Days in Aarhus ie 


METROPOLITAN OPERASEG VISIT 
GERMANY 


Music lovers in Germany are reid 
at the announcement that Arthur Bodan- 
ski, the popular director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in New York, has agreed to 
direct various operas in Baden-Baden at 
the end of May or beginning of June next. 
Several of the stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera will take part. 

The performance will be given on four 
evenings and Director Bodanski will fur- 
thermore direct one big concert. Each 
opera on fhe programme will be produced 
twice. 


BRIDGE PLANNED TO THE 
TEMPLE OF SEGESTA 


Premier Mussolini has decided to appro- 
priate two thousand dollars from the fund 
left by Count Lora, in order to build a 
bridge for tourists to reach the magnifi- 
cent Temple of Segesta in Sicily. At the 
present time many visitors miss this spot 
due to the great torrent that rushes between 
the small station of Segesta on the Palermo 
line and the Temple. The money will be 
used by the Foundation for the Cultural 
and Economic development of Sicily in 
building immediately the Segesta bridge. 
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18 to 81 Days—$250 and up 


IVE amid the actual scenes of colorful South 
America—see a country that has become as popular 
and intriguing as the famous resorts of Europe. Enjoy 
the fascinating Latin amusements in an alluring tropical 
setting. 
The Line With a Complete Tour Service 
The Grace Line maintains offices and banks throughout 
South America with experienced American agents to 


assist you in every way. Same travel convenience as 
in U. S 


| The Luxury of a Private Yacht 


_ The famous “Santa” steamers side rooms. Swimming pools. 
are especially built for serv- Laundries. Excellent cuisine 
ice in the tropics. All out- and service. 

A Sailings fortnightly throughout the year. 

ihe 

Tickets and information from your 

local agent or write for Booklet A. 


C E L | N E 10 Hanover Sq. 


New York City 


‘GRA 


the Best Hotels 
in LONDON are 


The Hotel 
VICTORIA 


Northumberland Avenue 


THE HOTEL 
METROPOLE 
and 
World Famous ; 
Midnight Follies 


beh LE ih 


iat ithe 
GRAND HOTEL 
Trafalgar Square 


Mp stcek ele tee at dh je) ele wo a (el . 


os The l 
GROSVENOR HOTEL 
Adjoins Victoria Station 


ee 
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RAN CE 
through the 
eyes of her 

Immortals 


WAWAWAWAWAWAWAWAWAWAWAVZ 


WVANYINI 


“There is no limit to Paris. . .itmakes the fashion... its fests are sparks... it is superb... its 
theatres, its art... are the manuals of the human race.’’—“Les Miserables’’—Victor Hugo 


CHre you looking jor 


a new stimulus? And new things to talk about? Then sail for Paris, 
the world centre of gayety. . . of forgetfulness of past things. 

If you want delightful camaraderie, sparkling conversation and 
tempting cuisine . . . sail away on a de Luxe French Liner. Its cafe 
terrace on the promenade deck is a foretaste of the boulevards. The 
verve of its dances a herald to the joyousness of Paris. 

Best of all is the complete rest that comes with the perfect service 
of a friendly people. It will make your trip throughout France a 
memorable one. You will revel in the all embracing welcome, of any 
hotel or café on the picturesque road from Paris to... where you will! 

It may be at fashionable Biarritz on the Basque coast . . . with the 
Pyrenees in the distance. Or at Vichy... of the famous waters. Or ori- 
ental Mentone, wreathed in orange trees, laurel roses and cypresses. 

Take your own car, uncrated, with you . . . of rent a car over there. 
For touring in France is remarkably inexpensive. 

Write for the interesting brochures on the de Luxe French Liners, 
the Paris or France, which sail first to Plymouth, England . . . then to 
Havre, the port of Paris. Or for those on the One-Cabin Liners, the 
De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie and Suffren, which go direct to Havre 

. . where there is no transferring to tenders; just down the gang- 
plank to the special boat-train waiting. In three hours . . . Paris and all 
that lies at the other end of “the longest gangplank in the world.” 


(Gmpagnie Generale Transatlantique, 19 State St New York 


Offices and. agencies in principal cittes 
of Curope, Ganada and United States, 


or ask. any travel or tourist agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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| Tae throughout the 
Old World is a most 
} delightful experience when 
one’s tour is planned in ad- 
vance and in a competent 
manner. 


We have been established 
over 86 years; have over 100 
offices distributed through- 
out Europe—a “Service Sta- 
tion’”’ at your disposal at every 
major point. Let us cooper- 
ate with you in making every 
moment of your trip a 
pleasure. 


Itineraries for. individual 
travel, small groups or fam- 
ilies, embodying the particu- 
lar places in which you are 
interested. Ask for booklet 
“Inclusive Independent 
Travel.” 


Special Features 
during coming season: 


—Three series of Escorted 
Tours with a wide range of 
routes and dates; compe- 
tent leadership and un- 
tivaled service. 

—Spring sailings to the Medi- 
terranean—March 20th, 
April 21st and May 12th. 
“Program No. 32.” 


—A comprehensive selection 
of tours by the comfortable 
new Tourist Third Cabin 
Services at exceedingly mod- 
erate rates. Booklet “C-10.” 


—Cruises to North Cape, 
Norwegian Fjords and 
Northern Capitals. 


—Annual Summer Cruise to 
Europe and the Mediter- 
Lanieam Folate: SS) 
“California” July 1st to 
August 31st 

From New York 
back to New York. 


Inclusive Moderate fares. 


Automobile Tours 
We have the most complete facilities 
for arranging AUTO TOURS through 
any part of Europe at any time, 
Ask for Automobile Booklet. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
Good Everywhere 


Inquiries Cordially Invited 


THOS. CooK 
& SON 


NEW YORK 
>). 585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 
«\ Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Looting the Marble Mountains of Carrara 
(Continued from page 14) 


a twenty or thirty ton block of 
marble seems but an infinites- 
imal sign of life among these 
austere hills! The heavy cables 
of the aerial transport—cables 
with a total length of nearly a 
mile, and a single span of five 
hundred yards without interme- 
diate supports and that carry you 
up, almost perpendicularly in 
places, 1,500 feet above the bot- 
tom station—seem like the slen- 
der threads of a spider’s web 
and the car, with its marble bur- 
den suspended beneath, like a 
drop of dew glistening in the 
sunlight. 

The area is not a great marble 
desert. There are other signs 
of life aside from the anvils that 
ring and. hammers that beat and 
saws that grind. True, great 
sections of it cannot support a 
blade of grass, but on the lower 
slopes and in the valleys, pine 
and chestnut and olive trees 
grow, the inevitable vineyards 
are nursed as carefully as an 
ailing infant and the women 
manicure their little gardens— 
flower and vegetable—while the 
men are in the quarries. 

Wild life is indeed scant. A 
few rabbits, pheasants and wild 
pigeons and a few varieties of 
smaller birds are there, but they 
must be hermits of their species. 
I saw a half-dozen fine trout—as 
motionless as the stones beneath 
them—in a clear, cool stream un- 
der a marble ledge. A week 
later when I returned to. this 
pool with rod and fly, they were 
gone. Subsequently, I learned 
that an Italian workman with no 
zest for sport, but a liking for 
fish, had cleared them out with a 
hand-grenade. 

Where there are hundreds of 
quarries, close neighbors often 
shouldering each upon each, all 
quarrying the same white stone 
and using, for the most part the 
same tools and identical methods, 
it might be supposed that there 
existed a sameness; that seeing 
one quarry was almost equiva- 
lent to seeing all. This assump- 
tion, however, misses the mark 
by a long shot for there is a 
marked difference. You must 
climb down a many-runged lad- 
der in order to enter this quarry, 
for it lies at the bottom of a 
deep pit and the cut stone must 
be raised to the surface by block 
and tackle. But at this quarry 
you must trudge your way pain- 
fully up a steep ascent, for it 
is a white terrace, a step in the 
mountainside, and the cut marble 
must be lowered over the soaped 
rails while held in leash by the 
heavy ropes. Another is cut out 
of the wall of a sheer precipice 
and the dissevered stone falls to 


the terrace below, there to be cut 
into transportable blocks. Yet 
another is located upon.a ridge 
and when a huge block is sawed 
out you may look for miles upon 
miles either to the east or 
west. : 

Blocking one quarry is, wper- 


haps, an immense section weigh- 


ing thousands of tons, while all 
the cut stone in another quarry 
will have been sawed into sec- 
tions ready for lowering while 
the wire saws are once more 
grinding their way into the 
mountain. Then, again, you 
meet a quarry, seemingly aban- 
doned, where the stone that has 
been taken out has left walls of 
the most fantastic shapes. One 
such quarry gives the appearance 
of having a streak of black mar- 
ble in it, but this is due to the 
snowy whiteness of the recently 
cut sides when compared to the 
outer wall, which has beén 
stained by the elements through 
unnumbered centuries. 

In short, each quarry presents 
such a different aspect from the 
one before that there is little 
chance of your losing interest 
because of any monotony. 

Equally interesting, if not 
more so than the quarries them- 
selves, are their histories; for 
each has a history either ancient, 
medieval or modern. You may 
doubt many of the stories, but 
you cannot deny them. 

At this point are long aban- 
doned quarries from which was 
taken much of the marble for 
the erection of the great struc- 
tures that are today the ruins of 
old Rome, while from this up- 
to-date quarry came the flawless 
stone for the National Theatre 
of Mexico City—the finest build- 
ing of its kind in the New 
World. The marble for the 
“Leaning Tower” of Pisa— 
which after many centuries is 
still a shining white—was blasted 
from this quarry, while from its 
near neighbor was taken the 
marble for the Queen Victoria 
National Memorial in London. 
Michael Angelo visited this quar- 
ry to select the stone for many 
of his masterpieces, while John 
Singer Sargent, not long ago, 
came to paint this one. The 
magnificent marble staircase in 
the Italian Parliament Building 
was cut from this quarry, but 
the next claims the honor of 
having furnished the stone for 


the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague. The pilasters at Saint 
Peter’s in Rom 


largest cathedral—were once a 
part of this hillside, but from 
the next came the marble for the 
Caixa de Amortisacao in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


orn ¢ . . 
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ENGLAND | 

IRELAND | 

Select accommodations available | 
on splendid steamers 


Glo the West Indies 


On the S. S. RELIANCE 
April 1—14 days 
Rates $150 and up 


©Around ntWworla 


1927 Cruise—138 days 
Ss. S. RESOLUTE 
Leaving New York 

JAN. 6, 1927 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


HARRIMAN LINE*> Joint Service With ] 


| HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE | 


Apply to United American Lines | 
51 Broadway, N. Y., 177 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 131 State St., Boston, 230 South 15th St. 
Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


OF Course You Can Ge to 


EUR OP ER 


Fine inexpensive tours piloted 

by an old American firm.—59 

to 85 days—June to Sept.— fle 
Include 8 countries—$835 up. IPs 


STUDENT TOURS 


Very economical—ideally attractive 
to young folks—$395 up. 


Booklets and information from 


225 5th Ave. 
Gates TOUR reac 


Miami Beach 


OverlooRing the new 
Polo Field and 18- 
hole Golf course. 


A Carl Fisher Hotel 
William M. gale,Mgt: 
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| 
|NERMANY’S cities hold 

or wealth of delight for the 
; ghtseer. The combination of : 
}tauty and historic interest, the gay whirl 
i. cosmopolitan life, the immaculate cleanli- 


Brandenburg Gate, 
Berlin 


jess of streets and public parks, the theatres, 
iH le. Opera, museums, libraries, colleges, 
Bl iszches and cathedrals will fill the visitor’s 
fi very minute with charm and interest. The 
Jevotee of literature, art and music can To help you visualize 
4 picturesque Germany, we 
t will be, pleased to send 
f illustrated booklets of 
artistic merit. Nothing 
sold — gratis information 
on European travel, 
places of interest, fares, 
distances, time tables, 
health resorts, hotels, 
Tates, etc. 


4 lisit the shrines of the masters. Those seek- 
ag health will find Germany’s spas justly 
_)enowned. The scenic grandeur of the Rhine, 
Jamed in song and story, the Black Forest, 
|Bavaria, the Harz, Saxony and Thuringia 
jaever fail to charm those who love natural 
/peauty. 
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630 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


| | 
[INFORMATION OFFICE 
| 
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| “Uernon ‘Room 
Sie, EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ES 
Ta 5 
FAN February 27th to March 27th 
— FOURTH YEAR — 
Mischa Levitzki - Leonora Sparkes - Royal Dadmun 
Ralph Errolle - Julja Claussen - Ellen Ballon 
Pe May Peterson - Hans Kindler - Ernest Davis IK 
RG Dusolina Giannini - Ivan Steschenko - Carlos Salzedo eo 


CHALFONTE-FADDON [HALL 
‘ATLANTIC CITY 


Details of these Musicales together with hotel folder 
i f and rates on request 


| Lawrence Tibbett - Elizabeth Lennox - Sascha Jacobsen 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15th to September 15th 


OU will enjoy living at least a little while 
Yas summer amid the unspoiled million 
acres of Glacier National Park. Its glistening 
summits, its sparkling mile-high lakes, its great 
stands of first-growth fir and pine, its flashing 
waterfalls, its tremendous vistas, at once pos- 
sess you with their spell. 


You do what you please when you please — 
fish, hike, ride horseback, climb; tour in mo- 
tor coaches and motor launches; or just loaf 
luxuriously. You ride practically into the Park 
in the comfortable luxury of the de luxe New 
Oriental Limited or other fine Great Northern 
trains. The Great Northern’s roadbed, running 
across the Continental Divide through low- 
altitude Marias Pass, forms the 60-mile south- 
ern boundary of Glacier National Park. 


‘See America 
. a> 
First 


Plan your trip now. Mail the coupon. Bur- 
lington Escorted Tours include Glacier Na- 
tional Park; or you can take one of the Great 
Northern’s own fixed cost tours of one to seven 
days or longer. Inquire now. 


A Dependable 
Railway 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee oy 


A.J. Dicxtyson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. T-3 | 


Send me free books about Glacier National Park, and cost from this point of | 
Bote eee day stay in the Park for a party of.......-..-... I am particularly | 
I interested in O General Tour of Park O Burlington Escorted Tour 
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“A cut above the ordinary” 


IF, LIKE MOST MEN, your taste runs to 
Turkish Blend cigarettes and you are 
seeking one a cut above the ordinary 
because of the finer grades of tobacco 
it contains, then learn from Fatima what 


a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


\\ 
\ 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co 


Bartlett Foreign Automobile Tours 


Small parties, superior membership, attractive itin- 
eraries, reasonable prices.. Send for Brochure and 
illustrated booklets. 


‘““Travel Free From Care’’. 


Steamship accommodations by any line, information 
about routes, hotels, etc., for those preferring to 
travel independently. 


Bartlett Tours Co. #34 1415 Locust St. Philadelphia 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 
should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 


Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 


Midland Motorways, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 
1459 Broadway New York 


Black Magic in Modern Papua 
(Continued from page 29) 


kind of pliant vine which had 
been tied to the snake. 

It was all very mystifying to 
me. 

“Look inside the pot,” said 
Humphries, although he himself 
had not done so. With the stick 
I carried I turned the hot vessel 
over and fished inside it. What 
I brought to light was a hand- 
kerchief, khaki-colored and un- 
mistakably one of ours, which 
had disappeared. two nights be- 
fore, when the old sorcerer had 
hung up our clothing to dry. 

“V’ll explain it as we go along, 
Humphries promised, and after 
he had given orders that the pot 
be thrown into the grass, the fire 
put out and all traces of it re- 
moved and the peg pulled up and 
tossed away, we struck out 
again. 

“Tf those carriers had been 
close to us we would have a nice 
little mutiny on our hands,” the 
magistrate told me. “That is one 
of the favorite methods of a sor- 
cerer to get rid of an enemy 
whom he cannot poison and 
dares not face. Old Mira-Oa 
did steal our handkerchiefs, after 
all. Probably that one you saw 
in the pot was mine, as he would 
want to get rid of me most of 
all. 

“Tt isn’t hard to guess what 
happened after you have come to 
know natives as I do. Mira-Oa 
fled from the village last night 
when his powdered bamboo trick 
was discovered and crossed the 
river to this side. Early this 
morning he took that handker- 


” 


BUROPE RESORTS LO 
COPY Umes: 


The great French pleasure resorts 
are to be Americanized. San Sebas- 
tian, on the Spanish border, and the 
summer residence of King Alfonso, 
also intends to enter the race to ac- 
quire popularity with American vis- 
itors. 

Henri Letellier, who controls Deau- 
ville and Cannes besides owning a 
large share of Biarritz, which is one 
hour from San Sebastian, is prepar- 
ing to sail for America at the end of 
November. The Duc D’Alba, Span- 
ish grandee, also announces his de- 
parture for New York for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the inaugura- 
tion of the D’Alba Hotel, the newest 
hostelry at Palm Beach: 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL AL ZORICH 


This city has been chosen for the 
International Music Festival in 1926, 
Venice having acted as host this past 
summer. The International Society 
for Modern Music is planning the 
event immediately after the close of 
the season at the Zurich Municipal 
Theatre, the third week in June, 
when the Venetian Night Festival 
which is usually held in August will 
also be given. 


Fr 
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-his pain. 
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chief and put it with the snake! 
in the pot after fastening a noose | 
about the snake and tying the) 
other end of the vine to the peg. 
Then he put the lid on the pot! 
and weighted it down and built a 
fire under the pot. Re 
“The snake, tortured by the 
heat, associated its suffering with 
the smell that was closest to him, 
that of the sweaty handkerchief. 
When we drew near the sorcerer 
tilted the lid off the pot and let 
the snake out. Then he cut the 
vine knowing that the snake, in- 
furiated by his agony, would 
make straight for the thing that 
had the same smell as the hand- 
kerchief, which he blamed for 
In other words, that 
snake was bent on attacking the 
person whose scent was on the 
handkerchief. In this case I be 
lieve it was me, but it might hav. 
been you, so when I ran IJ pullea 
you along, too.” ian 
It sounded preposterous then. 
It sounds that way now, even 
though I have seen in official re- 
ports of the government of New 
Guinea similar cases narrated. 
But that marked the last of 


1 


Old Mira-Oa so far as we were 


concerned. We made inquiries 
for him when we got back to the 
coast weeks later, but he hadnt 
been seen for several dayst” 
Probably word of our return’ 
reached him when we still were 
a long way off. Such messages 
travel rapidly by means of “bush 
telegraph” and Mira-Oa no 
doubt figured that a short exile 
from his village was preferable 
to facing us. 


DANES CHALLENGE} 
AMERICAN YACHTS 


The yacht “Nurdug” has reached 
Copenhagen after having participated | 
in team work together with a Swed- 
ish, Norwegian and a Finnish 6 m. 
yacht against an American team of 
four boats at the Scandinavian- 
American Yacht races held in Sep- 
tember last at Oyster Bay, New 
York. 

It is now the intention of the Scan- 
dinavian Yacht-racing Union to in- 
vite the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yaeht-Club to take part in similar 
races to be held in Scandinavian 
waters next summer. 

It is expected that the races will 
take place in the Sound near Copen- 
haven, which is admirably suited for 
this purpose, there being a free and 
unhindered course with steady wind 
conditions and practically no current, 
so that in reality both visitors and 
the yachtsmen acquainted with the 
fairway contend under equal condi- 
tions. 

In the event of the races taking 
place at Copenhagen they will be 
held under the auspices of the Royal 
Danish Yacht-Club, the Honorary 
President of which is H. M. the King 
of Denmark, who himself is an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, havine fre- 
quently participated personally in the 
Club’s races with his 10 m. yacht. 
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| LAVANA 


S| Paris af the Western World 
inser 9160 77 


All Expenses 


AVANA, gay, carefree foreign 
capital, calls you to enjoy her 
light laughter and sunny smiles, her 
new scenes of exotic loveliness. Ha- 
vana! Motoring, boating, racing, bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, sight-seeing—all e.- 
joyed on this fascinating cruise. 
MOTOR SIGHT-SEEING TOURS 


included in rate, visiting principal points 
of interest. You’ll always remember the 
joy of six golden days at sea and four 
days in colorful Havana. 


Additional all-inclusive tours of longer 
duration providing for 7 days and 11 
days in Havana at proportionately high- 
er fares. 
To Havana, $85 and up one way, $160 and 
up round trip.. Through Fare, Mexico City 
one way $105, round trip, $185. 


Fast, regular and Dependable Service. 
Sailings twice a week to Havana and 
weekly to Mexico. 


Tickets to Miami via Havana, also Circle 
Tour Tickets to Havana, returning 
on Clyde Line steamers via 
Miami at reduced rates. 
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with the 
ART CRARTS GUILD 


| Collegiate Tours 


Join our group of college students, instructors, 
alumni and friends who will tour England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France this summer. Sailing 
from Montreal on Canadian Pacific steamships, 
with American college dance band to furnish 
music. Plenty of deck space for dancing, games, 
rest and recreation. Two-day voyage down the 
St. Lawrence River. Only four days open sea. 
Visit Liverpool, Chester, Leamington, English 
castles, Shakespeare country, Oxford. Four 
days in London. See the Hague, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Bruges, Ostend. Five days 
in Paris. Ample time for individual sight seeing and 
shopping. Shorter tours if desired, at $260 and $330. 
Hotel, meals and traveling expenses included in 
price. Management arranges all details: books 


Pag mertaticn and hotel accommodations; conducts 
party. Write for complete itinerary. | 


aGdian Pacific 


mat Greatest Travel Systcm’ 


FREE 3 Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau | 
Hiustrated Dept.161, 500 North Dearborn | 
Folder Street, Chicago, Iinois. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me details | 
of your Collegiate Tours to Europe, and illustrated Tour Folder. | 
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eNCOTLAND by the 
SFLYINGSCOLSMAN: 


The most famous train in Europe traverses 
that magic thread through Britain—the 
Lonpon anp Norts Eastern Raitway ! 


From Edinburgh,“ The Modern Athens” 
and Scotland’s charming capitol, the Lonpon 
anD NortuH Eastern Raiiway branches out 
to both coasts of Scotland—through the 
Trossachs country and into the wild beauty of 
the Scottish Highlands. It serves St. Andrews 
and a host of other world-famed golf courses. 
And its network of rails is fairly dotted with 
inland spas and seaside resorts. 


Unexcelled restaurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car accommodations. 


Next summer visit Scotland! Let the 
American representative of the “Lonpon 
Nortu Eastern” plan your tour for you. 
Save time and money and still see everything 
that matters. Attractive illustrative booklets 
for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Gewrerar Acenr 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON 


NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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Alexandria 
LOS ANGELES 


cA First Class Hotel at 
Moderate Rates 


>) HE ALEXANDRIA has 
| been praised by travelers 
»_|) from all parts of the world 
for the magnificence of its ap- 
pointments, the comfortable and 
thoughtful service afforded guests, 
and for the excellence of its meals 
“RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water $2.50 to $4.00 

220 rooms with bath 3.50to 5.00 

160 rooms with bath 6.00to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up 


Large and well equipped sample rooms, 
ae GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests. 
The center for Theatres, Banks, Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


Harotp E. LatHRop 


Educational 
Tours PM 
EUROPE 1926 
66 Days 


$395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


TRIP 


_ ENJOY YOUR 


wy ENTIRELY — 

FREE FROM THE 

NAUSEA 

of SEAana TRAIN 
: SICKNESS 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
comfort and pleasure of your trip 
than Mothersill’s. No matter how 
rough the voyage or rocky the ride, 


you can prevent all symptoms of 
nausea and enjoy your experiences, 
7sc- & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of Price 
othersill Remedy Co., New York 


4 
The M 


; & SSS 
Sa Sa : 
Spencer Magazine Carbine 


Lever. action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
lbs. 87 inenes long; barrel 20 inch; in good order. 
Price, $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 
15 Acres Army Goods, Catalog 1925, 
60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illus- 
trated, contains pictures and information of all 
American military guns and pistols since 1776, 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents, knapsacks, 
saddles,» war medals, ete. Mailed 50c_stamps. 
Special New Circular for 2c stamp. Sst. 1865, 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 591 Bway, New York City 


A Guest at the Coutt of the Sun God 
(Continued from page 18) 


to their feet and began their 
dance, their faces utterly emo- 
tionless, but expressing in their 
bodies, in the most exquisite 
rhythm, all the sentiments and 
emotions of joy, sadness, love 
and hate, and the innermost de- 
sires of the soul. 

The legendary princess was 
seen, loved and carried away by 
a god whom at first she did not 
love. The bodies of the dancers, 
moving in a weird sort of way, 
weaving in and out, first one 
joint, then another thrown out 
of place, expressed repulsion, 
despair, and, at last, the dawning 
of love and desire. They danced 
on, and on, and on, in a monot- 
ony that corresponded to the 
throbbing monotony of the mu- 
sic. No movement was ever 
abrupt, each undulating and dy- 
ing in the other. A lovely quiver 
of motion started in one turned- 
back hand, glided along the arms 
and shoulders, then around the 
heart and passed out through 
the other hand into the air. Af- 
ter many vicissitudes, in which 
intense emotion is portrayed by 
the stiffened bodies of the danc- 
ers, like queer little marionettes 
of senses and spirit, the lovers 
are reunited and the dancers 
sink one by one, utterly ex- 
hausted, to the floor. The effect 
is indescribable. 

The outside world was forgot- 
ten; we moved like people in a 
dream as we went to see the 
treasures of the palace. 

We passed chamber after 
chamber of lovely things and 
grotesque, exquisite boxes, and 
a jewelled sword one thousand 
years old, magnificent beds of 
state in which no one ever slept, 
I imagine, out into the garden 
where terrace after terrace, like 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, 


18,000 AMERICANS TO 
VISIT PRAGUE 


Among the Americans now staying 
in Czechoslovakia are three well- 
known geologists, Mr. E. O. Ulrich 
and Mr. Charles Resser, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
and Prof, R. M. Field, of Princeton 
University, who are making a study 
of the earlier Palaeozoic formations 
in Bohemia. 

Mr. Albin Polasek, Director of the 
Art Institute, Chicago, is at present 
on a visit to his birthplace, Frenstat, 
in Moravia. 

It is reported from New York that 
some thousands of berths have al- 
ready been booked in advance for 
next year by intending visitors to 
the great Sokol Congress to be held 
in June and July at Prague. It is 
estimated that close upon 18,000 
Czech-Americans will make the jour- 
ney to Prague for this occasion. 


THE ‘OLDEST. RESTAU- 
RANT IN THE WORLD 


American tourists comparing notes 
on the oldest restaurants’they have 


had been built and covered with 
grass, shrubs and entanglements 
of vines, with myriads of tiny 
bulbs glowing with their electric 
lights amid the green; little grot- 
tos appeared in the most unex- 
pected places, and tiny summer 
houses reared their heads with 
their little marble benches call- 
ing one to rest. 

Every now and then I looked 
a bit timidly around, thinking 
that hobgoblins might stick up 
their heads and mock us, and J 
would not have been surprised if 
fairies had come and danced on 
the leaves. 

We went to a room in the pin- 
nacle of the palace, a room with 


a pillared balcony, such a room) 


as “Sister Anne” of Bluebeard’s 
wives, might have stood in as 
she watched and answered her 
sister’s frantic question: “Sister 
Anne, do you see any dust in the 
distance?” Here the Sultan 
plays chess, with his favorite 
dancing girls crouching and ly- 
ing about him, fanning him with 
huge fans of peacock feathers, 
lighting his cigarettes, and what- 
ever else he wishes. 

Then we were back in the 
audience chamber with only the 
soft tropical night for its walls. 
We made our courtesy and ex- 
pressed our thanks for a night 
filled with such wonders. And 
almost in a daze, we were es- 
corted into the world of the real. 
The great gate clanged behind 
us and we were shut out, as 
something that could not be ac- 
cepted in this land of mysteries 
and hidden forces, where any- 
thing might happen. Half sadly 
and reluctantly, and half with re- 
lief, we broke away from the 
spell that haunted us, and got 
into the carriages to be rapidly 
driven away. 


visited, claim that the Bratwurst- 
glocklein, propped against a church 
in Nuremberg, is the oldest in the 
world. Sausages have been eaten 
there for 525 years. The Mitre Hotel 
in Oxford, England, is 500 years old, 
while the Café de la Regence in 
Paris has served its customers for 
over 200 years. The Ratskeller in 
Bremen was built in 1405 and the 
Capello Nero in Venice has also been 
on the map long enough to count its 
age in centuries. 


CHEAPER RAILWAY 
FARES IN ENGLAND 


Motor transportation is compelling 
the leading railways to issue round- 
trip tickets for the price of a single 
fare, especially on short distances 
duplicated by motor systems. The 
reductions were first made in Lon- 
don and the suburbs, but have now 
been extended throughout the coun- 
try. Such tickets are usually issued 
after the morning rush hours, usually 
beginning at nine o’clock. The rail- 
way companies claim the competition 
of motor vehicles is unfair, 
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That isn’t on our menu, |= 
but you will find many 
delicious tidbits to in- 
spire chatting. And the 
background — so cozy 
and quaint and chummy 
—is the scene you'll 
select for your afternoon 
chat, after you’ve en- 
joyed it once. 


HOTELS [ 


LenoxBrunswick 


BOSTON 


BoylstonSt, Boylston St. 
at tere: at Clarendaa . 


Claridge 
* BROADWAY ai 44% STREET 
NEW YORK 


—e— 


Under New Management 
ROOM *3.00 up 


—o— 


Special Weekly 
Rates 


OVERSEAS TOUR 


For Students and Others 


$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert Leadership. 


Our new booklet, sent on reque 
explains their many superior featur 


OVERSEAS TOUR 


447-F Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 


LONDON 1926 


G. B. (Motor Tours) Ltd. 


Road Travel contractors to High Class 
Tourist Agents 


We specialize in 
LONDON SIGHT-SEEING 


Stoke Poges, Windsor, etc. Shakespeare 
Country. 

Select Parties or Seat reservations. De 
Luxe Safety Motor Coaches. 

Enquiries invited from Travel Agents and 
Independent Tourists, 


Head Office 
72, Gt. Portland Street, 
A LONDON, W.I. 
Phone Museum 2486 and 3007 
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1 TAR CH, 1926 
: SPECIAL CRUISES 


VIA SPANISH AMERICAS 


ALIFORNI 


The only line to Los, Angeles and San Francisco offer- 
ing two days at Panama Canal and visits at Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


ASCINATING cruises to the Spanish Main, two 

interesting days at Panama Canal, delightful visits 
at alluring Central American and Mexican ports. Oil- 
burning steamers built especially for tropical service, 
highest standards of efficiency, all outside rooms, beds 
not berths, cabins de luxe, lounges, broad decks, music, 
excellent cuisine. Cruise Fares $250.00 and up. 

Monthly cruises also from San Francisco and Los 


Angeles east bound, calling at extco, Central 
America, Panama and Havana to New York 


Frequent Sailings from New York 


S.S. Ecuador - - - March 11 
S.S. Colombia - - - April 8 
S.S. Venezuela - - April 29 


Tickets and information from any 
agent or write for Booklet “S” 


PANAMA MAIL S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
2 Pine St., San Francisco 


CCIDENTS of travel are often unavoid- 
able but in your factory or store there are 
probable hazards which an inspection of your 
premises will reveal. Their removal means 
fewer accidents among your employees. You 
know what that means, in dollars and cents, 
to you. If you have a Hartford Workmen’s 


Compensation or Employers Liability policy 
there is no extra charge for the inspection serv- 
ice. 


Tall this over with our nearest agent. 


Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 

pany and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

write practically every form of insurance ex- 
cept life. 
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UTS 


AGIC lands of mystery and charm 
—ancient temples and strange peo- 
ples amid exotic color. A visit there 
becomes a lifetime’s memory. Go in 
luxury on one of the swift, spacious 
vessels of the American Oriental Mail 
Line, where every comfort is provided— 
where cuisine and service are excellent. 
Deck sports, motion pictures and enter- 
tainment of all kinds add to the enjoy- 
ment of your trip. 
On these great 21,000 ton liners all 
rooms are outside with real beds instead 
of berths and most have private baths. 


S. S. President Jefferson 
S. S. President McKinley 
S. S. President Jackson 
S. S. President Madison 
S. S. President Grant 


Sailings every 12 days from Seattle over 
the Short Route to the Orient, via Vic- 
toria, B.C. calling at Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


Your local steamship or tourist agent will give 
you all details or you may write us direct. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
MAIL LINE 
ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


Managing Operators 


32 B’way, New York 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Fourth at University, Seattle 
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ON Ler 
AMERICA 


a continent excep- 
tionally fertile in its 
attractions for every 
type of traveler. 


This tourists’ Para- 
dise is as yet un- 
trammelled by the 
average sight-seer. 
Here, as aboard 
your steamer, you 
will meet men and 
women of fine 
calibre from every 
nation of the world. 


OUTH | 
AMERICA 


Touching at Hav- 
ana, that gay cen- 
ter of resort life, 
the steamers of the 
Pacific Line proceed 
through the mira- 
culously accom- 
plished Panama 


Canal, to the West 
Coast: ot South 
America. 


Callao, the port for 
Lima capitalvot 
Peru, is the entrance 
point to a nation of 
enormous historic 
interest. 


Other stop-overs are 
made at Molendo, 


Arica,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta and 
Valparaiso. 


Next Sailings 


S.S. Essequibo - March 25 
S.S. Ebro - — April 22 


The Pacific Line provides 
an unsurpassed service by 
its fine oil-burning vessels 
specially built for tropical 
travel. State-rooms are 
outside and perfectly ven- 
tilated. 


PACIFIC 
i LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc. 


26 Broadway, New York 
or any local S. S, Agent 
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Hunting the Grizzly in the Canadian Wilds 
(Continued from page 36) 


almost have hit her with my 
stick. “But, :the story is. not 
ended yet; the bear was far 


from dead; it is doubtful if the 
wound was even mortal. 

“To make this a real story I 
should now be able to tell you 
of a good old rough-and-tumble 
how we both expended our 
last cartridge without bringing 
her down and then had to fight it 
out with knives. It is with great 
regret I have to disappoint you, 
for such an ending was very far 
from what happened. When the 
bear completed her somersaults, 
in some extraordinary way she 


came to her feet with her head 
pointing away from us, and, 
without losing a_ stride, went 


back as hard as she had come. 
When she was about half-way 


back the Major fired again. This 
time she fieded a single somer- 
sault, but. never’ checked ~ her 
speed. Then, when she was 
almost back at the hole she had 
dug, yet another bullet caught 
her. This last one did not up- 


set her, but caused her to spin 
round and head our way once 
more, and perhaps she might 
have managed to put her foot 
on my head after all if she had 
had just a bit more vitality. As 
it was, when she had made the 
last turn, her vitality was ex- 
hausted; a few staggering steps 
she took and then collapsed. 
She’ died within “ten! ‘treet! of 
where she had been digging. 

“There are one or two more 
things I have to add with regard 
to this bear. It eventually trans- 
pired that the front sight of the 
Major’s rifle had been displaced ; 
hence his bad shooting. Another 
thing of some interest is that 
the ground squirrel escaped. I 
made a point of examining the 
bear’s stomach to satisfy my 
curiosity. In addition, the skin 
proved to be one of the very 
best that it has ever been my 
lot to find on a bear killed at 
that time of year. 

“From this story you will see 
how simple it is for a person to 
think he is being charged and 
how so many escape from these 
attacks without injury. If that 
grizzly had come at us with the 
intention of doing us a mischief, 
one or the other would have been 


-hurt, as I had no rifle with, me, 


and the Major could not have 
shot again in time. As it was, 
he had all the thrills and excite- 
ment of facing what he thought 
to be a desperately savage e beast. 
Perhaps it is a pity I undeceived 
him. 

“On certain mountains there 
are what we call ‘slides.’ They 
are places that have been swept 
clear of timber by avalanches, or 
as they are called “out here 


-ful knack 


‘snow slides. Some of these 
‘slides’ have been cleaned off 
right down to the bare rock and 
are then useless; others have an 
accumulation of debris left on 
them on which grow certain 
kinds of vegetation, such as 
grass, wild onions, Indian pota- 
toes, lilies, and a number of 
other plants whose names I do 


not know. As soon as spring 
comes a few days of warm sun 


melts the snow on these slides 
and a growth starts. Elsewhere 
the timber shades the snow from 
the sun, and in. consequence 
there is usually a:growth on the 
slides before there is growth 
anywhere else, and therefore to 
them the bears go for food. But 
there is a lot to know about 
‘slides,’ as a large percentage of 
them are no good. Some are, as 
I said before, too rocky; others 
too old and have become over- 
grown with a dense thicket of 
alders and other bush in which 
it is impossible to see a bear; yet 
again, others have so much snow 
on’ them; that’ by the. time 
vegetation has sprung up, the 
weather has been warm so long 
that the hides are no longer 
prime. 

“Altogether there is just about 
a eonth in the spring when the 
hunting is good, and during this 
period, if you have the requisite 
knowledge so that you can go to 
the right place at the right time, 
you should be reasonably sure of 
getting shots at grizzlies. 
even then there is an element of 
chance about this form of sport, 
and, be you never so skilful, you 
may find that seeing a grizzly is 
one thing and killing him an- 
other. In the first place, it is 
almost always necessary to 
watch your slides from below, 
which often means a long climb, 
so that by the time you have 
reached the spot from where you 
hope to take your shot your 
game may have moved into the 
alders or have wandered off 
altogether. Then, the wind is apt 
to play all sorts of tricks, and 
grizzlies seem to have a wonder- 
of taking advantage 
of it and feeding in places where 


a successful stalk cannot be 
made.” 
THE MARCH COVER 
DESIGN 
Dalecarlia,. in the center of 


Sweden, is a land of smiling coun- 
try, forest glens, lakes and water- 
ways, a country beloved by Andres 
Zorn the great etcher, who lived on 
the shores of Lake Siljan. No- 
where in Europe have the country 
and townsfolk alike clung to their 
ancient costumes so tenaciously as in 
this region. On Sundays and_holi- 
days especially thousands of the 
peasant folk may be seen in the 
colorful garb of their forefathers. 
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~| History, 


But motor tours with private autos, 


53 DAYS, $550 to $: 
ss “LANCASTRIA” Jun 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, } 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, 
land, Berlin (Paris, London), r 
last-summer’s greatest cruise 5) 


Rates drives, — 
fees. : 


include hotels, 


Books also open for 1927 cruises 
19 Round the World 7th Cruise, $ 
to $2900; Jan. 29 Mediterraneg 
Cruise, $600 to $1700; Feb. 5 new 
America and Mediterranean ‘ 
$800 to $2300. 


Please specify program desire 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Bldg. 


EUROPE 19 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch 
French Battlefields, Alpine Mountain 
Swiss and Italian Lakes, the Rhine= 
Literature—comfortable tray 
moderate prices, wonderful sights 

programs with best guides. my 


First Sailing: March 6, by the Med 
ranean Route, with chore trips at 
deira, Gibraltar, Algiers and Moni ; 


Price $905. 


To the Holy Land: April 8, 1926, - 
Bishop Shayler of Nebraska, <A ‘Chu 
man’s Pilgrimage. Send for. the vm 
let that interests you. he 


TEMPLE TOURS, IN 


447-F Park Square Building, —_ 


LE TOUQUET (France) 


HOTEL REGINA 


Near Casino, Tennis and Golf 


All Rooms with Bath or Running 
Water i 


The Beaux—Sites tEuropean To 


de Luxe for girls. Sailing S.S. “Duilio” 
Naples, July 3; return Sept. 4th, 8.8. ‘Repub 
Italy, "Switzerland, France, Belgium, Hols 
England, visiting principal cities of historic 
terest and picturesque beauty. First-class 1 
way and carefully selected hotels. Deligh 
Tour arrar 
and personally conducted by chaperone fami 
with European Travel, References excheney 
Write for itinerary and details, 

MRS. KATHERINE BRUEN ROBERTS 

16 South Munn Ave East Orange, N, 


Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year, 
during spare time. 
New easy method, 
at once for free book. 
Photography’? and full particulars, 
open now, 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, 


Prepare qui 
Also earn while you 1é 
Nothing else like it, § 
“Opportunities in Mot 
Special ¢ 


Inc, 
Chicago, U. S 


RESTAURANT 
OF NEW YORI 


Directory giving table d’hote pric 
cover charges, classified list of f 
eign places, bizarre Chinatown ¢ 
Greenwich Village resorts, ete. 


Dept. 4393 2601 Michigan Ave., 


10c Ce 
F. E. COOPER, Pub., 
253 Broadway New Y¥¢ 


aw"! Link up with NOBUR} 


Use this magic liquid and you'l 
never suffer the slightest dis 
comfort from sunburn or wind 
burn, Send for bottle for you 
locker—pay later. NOBURN 
must make good before yor 
pay. Price $! the bottle 


STRONG, COBB & CO. 
™» 310 Central Av.,Clevel'd,O 


AUST RAE 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zeala 

The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 

“AORANGI’’ (22,000 tons) Mar. 10-Ma 

“NIAGARA’’ (20,000 tons)Apr, 7-Jun 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can, Pacific rest 
aabes Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 

Y., or to the Canadian, Australasian Tine: Wi 
Building 741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. 


COUNSEL— 


OUR confidence in the integrity, 

knowledge and business acumen 
of your banker or broker prompts 
you to consult him in the matter 
of securities. 

Similarly we desire to offer you 
our counsel and the complete facili- 
ties of our organization in the se- 
lection of 


TA SPS Ia 


Florida Investments 


Special departments will serve you 


also in the important matters of 
engineering, architectural planning 
and property management in the 
problems of producing maximum re- 
turn on such investments. 
“Service that Safeguards” 


is the title of a little booklet, a 
copy of which will be sent to you 
upon request. 
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REALTORS 
General Offices, 
West Palm Beach Fla 


‘Branch Offices— 
Palm Beach—Lake Worth 
Florida. 


Referenees:—Any bank or trust company In Palm 
Beach County. 
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Portland! 


The Rose City of the Coast 


Ta ae Escorted and Independent Tours to x In a setting of eternal green, with the 
. re SIMwoNs OURS France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, euining snow-capped peak of Mt. Hood 
Dis fi, 3 f ‘ V or a background, Portland greets the 
| ee j Switzerland, Dalmatia, Austria, } traveler graciously. 

> 


An avenue of roses four miles long 
leads from the home-covered hills of 
Portland to the Columbia River High- 
way—that drive unsurpassed along the 
stately queen of rivers. 


Here is the annual Rose Festival! 


Independent Travel Tours 


ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Pleasure Cruises to 


NORTH CAPE and FJORDS OF NORWAY 


EK ws | 
ey THE GATEWEX SS 
770 THE WORLD 


€ 


(So: 


Motor Coach Tours ~~ Passports Aerial Travel i 
hi Hotel Accommodations ' Travelers Cheques Bete ae ees puso eae oat 
‘| If you are contemplating a trip, let us know your wishes, and we B h : ! i 
i : esorts nearby, too! Mt. Hood, 
shall send you an itinerary with prices—no obligation whatever een NG , y 
. Sent FREE on request an illustrated program containing 100 Has DOSS a att re Demeter 
iy. different tours with rates thru Europe and U.S. forever calling you out-of doors! Me 
¥ U- : 
i PARIS = NICE 

| 36 Boulevard ons 0 12 Ave del ° Hh; 

crouse SIMMONS GOUS ase | | Go on the Five Million Dollar 


“North Coast Limiteds” 


Pullmans of latest design. New observation- 
club cars with ladies lounge, maid and shower 
bath; men’s shower baths, barber, valet, 
library, smoking and card rooms, inviting club 
lounge and a sight-seeing platform with a 
searchlight to play on the scenery at night! 
Northern Pacific meals are‘‘famously good”, too! 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘*First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 
Mail this coupon to A.B. Smith, 857 Northern Pacific Blde., St. Paul, Minn. 


Escorted 
Burlington Tours 


Definite Cost Vacations 
Ask about them 


| 

| Successor to McCANN'S TOURS, since 1876 

} Marbridge Bld'g NEW YORK CITY Opposite Macy's j 
& 


1328 Broadway Wisconsin 0030 


P—9§ 9 9 9 SS 0§ — 0 aa 0 0 0 0: oo 


aw* LIMITED "Cy 
3, Haymarket, 


Londun, 5. W. I. 


For nearly 100 years we have made 
Uniforms and Sperts clothes for 
Officers of the British Army and 


or chents all over the world. a 
1 
4-Piece Sports Suit—From $55 : M ve V A C A T I O N a R I P 7 
. . a a ES a 
Woolies. Ties. Golf Hose. 1 Booksortripslam Round TripSummer 
Full Dress Suit...........$75 - AU aya ha a Sea ea aaa oan interested in (y) Fare from Chicago # 
ci ifi t a8 
Complete Special : "C Ye elk gE gna epee ee O racer eres } Portland $90.30 
Hosiery Military nu Address O Yellowstone Park . 59.35 = 
Department Department 2 Alaska (Skagway) . 190.30 : 
5 : 


Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) 61.9 
For illustrated catalog apply to the 4 : =) id 


Information Bureau of Travel Magazine 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
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EUROPE BY MOTOR 


NNOUNCING for 1926 the installation of a fleet of de 
luxe landaulets of de Dion Buton make, built to order, 
embracing every possible convenience for comfortable motor- 
ing and in charge of careful, efficient drivers, well acquainted 
with roads. By arrangement cars will meet parties at any port 


of entry. Our booklet, ‘“Europe by Motor,” 


ing routes. 


suggests fascinat- 


Your Tour to Europe 
Organized parties, with expert leadership, travel entirely by motor or by 
conventional rail, stopping at selected hotels—all expenses in quoted 


rates. Booklet onrequest. Independent itineraries arranged to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Agents all Steamship Lines. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,LTD. 


Super Travel Service 


123 W. 40th St. 


New York City 


ALL THE YEAR 


11 Hours from Paris. 
Varied Sports. 
bracing climate. 


New 
way up “La Rhume.” 


OPEN ALL 


GRAND HOTEL 
First 


St. Jean De Luz (France) 


The Gate of the PYRENEES 


Glorious Excursions, 


The Finest 18-Hole Golf Links (La Nivelle) 


GOLF HOTEL 


Officially Appointed by R. A. C. 


My Oo YEAS 


COQUINA 


ORMOND BEACH. 


ROUND RESORT 


Sea. Mountain. River. 
Mild but 
Electric Mountain Rail- 


THE YEAR 


D° ANGLETERRE 
Class 


FLORIDA 
An Ideal Realized—A Beautiful Struc- 


ture in a Charming Setting—Facing the 
Ocean — Adjoining Golf Links — Select 


Clientele. 


PAUL L. PINKERTON, Manager 
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ALL ABOUT TRAVEL 


& TOURS IN 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK City 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


CIGARETTES 
ORIGINAL QUALITY 


EGYPAEARE Seen 


Exclusively Made ee Real Connoisseurs. 


willbring samples of Double Value 

One Dollar allkinds, sizes, tips, monograms, 

_ crests, blends, prices, for selection of your future supply. 

““DOUMAN’’- (Importers.) San Francisco = U.S.A, 
487 BRYANT STREET 


Has established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


SLIDES MADE-TO-ORDER 
M YOUR BEST PICTURES 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


victor Anima 
or 512k agra 2p ¢ a 


rh. 
lowa. 


Dk. SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
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Four Years in the White North, 
by Donald B. MacMillan (Medici So- 
ciety). Donald B. MacMillan was 
with Peary on the expedition of 
1908-09 when the age-long quest of 
the North Pole was finally crowned 
with success. “Only one short year 
of Arctic work!” he said, as he re- 
turned with the victorious explorer. 
“When,” he writes, “North Green- 
land lay but as a ribbon on the sky- 
line, I had made up my mind—! was 
going back.” He returned four years 
later in command of an American 
expedition—the “Crocker Land Ex- 
pedition”—sent out by the American 
Museum of Natural History to deter- 
mine the existence of a land which 
had seemed to loom up on the west- 
ern horizon on Peary’s march north- 
ward from Cape Columbia to the 
Pole and to which he had given the 
name Crocker Land.: MacMillan 
made the journey out on the ice to 
where Crocker Land should have 
been, seemed to see it unul he came 
to it, and then discovered what Peary 
himself had been inclined to suspect 
—that it was all a mirage, such as 
not infrequently appears above the 
frozen polar seas. 


During four years MacMillan 
charted unknown coasts; travelled 
eight thousand miles with his dogs 
and Eskimos; stood where no white 
man had stood before, and then said 
good-bye to the North with reluc- 
tance. 


“Four Years in the White North” 
—the very title is a challenge to 
one’s interest and curiosity! Here 
are exciting polar bear hunts; here 
are dangerous battles with herds of 
angry walrus; here the happy win- 
ters when the Eskimos come to visit 
the white man. And here is heroic 
ground: MacMillan never forgets 
those who have gone before him; 
the heroic endeavors of half a cen- 
tury of devoted explorers of many 
nations are retold in this book. 


The Dividing Line of Europe, by 
Stephen Graham (D. Appleton and 
Co.). Across Europe today runs a 
barrier of small states, new since the 
War, which form in truth a dividing 
line between western civilization and 
Bolshevik Russia. To them Ste- 
phen Graham has gone with his great 
knowledge of the Russia of which 
they’ once were a part and in this 
book recounts just what the state of 
life and opinion is in Finland, Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Roumanian Bessarabia. These 
frontier states he found form a re- 
markable vantage ground from which 
to survey Russia and Europe today. 

With all his graphic ability for de- 
picting the ways of a nation, the 
author records just what he saw in 
these interesting little countries. The 
voice of Stephen Graham on the 
Russia question is one to command 
much attention, and there is not a 
page in the book which in some way 
or other has not a bearing upon the 
problem which Russia presents to the 
world today. One interesting section 
treats of “Russia in France”—in- 
cluding interviews with the leading 
Russian writers, now exiles. An- 
other gives a clear idea of the or- 
ganization of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment and of its program. 


Temple Bells and Silver Sails, by 
Elizabeth C. Enders (D. Appleton 
and Co.). “Temple Bells and Silver 
Sails” is a book on China—a book 
of travel and impressions. From 
that tremendous land, so teeming with 
inexhaustibly strange sights and vivid 
oriental scenes, the author has culled 
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the material for a volume that is ail 
picturesque as the quaint temples ang) 
rakish sails of her title. Mrs, 1 
ders has travelled far into the intei|) 
rior in preparation for her book—| 
the great mysterious reaches of the) 
land where life goes on through cen-| 
turies apparently unchanged —wun4) 
touched by outside influences, fol] 
lowing- ever its ancient trend of cus) 
toms, beliefs, ceremonies and cruel-| 
ties. y 

Mrs. Enders tells of journeying up 
the lovely Chien Tang River to the} 
Dragon Gorge, at Eastertime, when 
the mountains were aflame with red 
azaleas and snowy with bridal wreath.,) 
There are chapters on Chinese life}} 
in Shanghai that carry the readeri} 
straight to the daily lives of the} 
people. You are told of the sail} 
North through the Yellow Sea to} 
Peking. A night on the Great Wal | 
a journey by chair through the Nan-}} 
kow Pass; a visit to the tombs of} 
a journey to jj 
thé top of the sacred Mountain and} 
to the grave of Confucius; these are | 
some of the book’s high spots. As} 
the climax comes the three thousand 
mile boat journey on the Yangtze! 
through bandit land, the terrible | 
gorges of the Upper River, at) last | 
to Chungkin itself—an adventure that | 
ends in a thrilling shipwreck in which | 
the author nearly lost her life. 


From Red Sea to Blue Nie, by 
Rosita Forbes (The Macaulay Com- 
pany). Mrs. Forbes is perhaps our 
most famous woman traveler and ex- 
Not content with the laurels” 
she had won in dangerous journey- 
ings into Morocco, the Senussi coun- 
try and the great desert, she under-— 
took an eleven hundred mile trek’ by 
caravan into Abyssinia, penetrating 
a country which has possibly never 
previously been traversed by a white 
woman. 

Her only companion on this haz-_ 
ardous adventure was her cinema 
photographer. Though traveling on 
a pass from Ras Tafari, the Regent 
of Abyssinia, there were many times 
when she could find no one able to 
read the authorization. Danger ; 
set her almost continuously, but with 
that perseverance which was |so 
marked a trait of her previous expe- 
riences with: Roi ui z 
the Moroccan Mountains, she pro- 
ceeded, and eventually succeeded in 
not only crossing the entire coun- 
try from south to north, but secured 
hitherto unobtainable pictures of the 
troglodyte city of Lalibela, where 
there are eleven wonderful churches 
hidden away ° underground. 

She visited the capital of Abys- 
sinia, was received by the Empress, 
daughter of Menelik, who is a di- 
rect lineal descendant of Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba, and witnessed 
many strange barbaric ceremonies. 


The customs of these people, their 
civil laws and religious rites are as 
interesting as they are strange. Mrs. 
Forbes has written a book which is 
not only delightful, but an informa- 
tive record of one of the least known 
parts of the world. Her pen is a 
facile one, and-—she transmits her 
impressions in a series of colorful 
pictures which are truly thrilling and 
enlightening. 


My Life As An Explorer, by 
Sven Hedin (Boni and Liveright). 
Rich as our generation is in explor- 
ing achievements, it has no career 
to set against that of Sven Hedin, 
who overcame not only barriers of 
nature, but the more perilous bar- 
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WITH 
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BOOKS 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALIFORNIA 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


The out-door life and the beauties of the state 
described for the Californian as well as for the 
tourist. Illus. $3.00 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 


CALIFORNIA 
By Charles Francis Saunders 
The best features and sights of California expertly 


selected and delightfully described for the traveler 


who can spend only a limited time on the coast. 
Illus. $1.50 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE IN 


THE SOUTHWEST 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


A convenient and entertaining pocket guide to 
the wonderspots of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Southern California. Illus. $1.50 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 


MISSIONS 
By Charles Francis Saunders 


. Tells of the crumbling line of Spanish missions 
that lic along California's great highway, El 
Camino Real. Tus. $1.00 


THROUGH OUR UNKNOWN SOUTH- 


WEST 
By Agnes C. Laut 


An inspiring and helpful book on the wonder spots 
of our American pictureland. $3.00 


GLACIER PARK 
By Agnes C. Laut 


Nature’s 


Golden Rod 
Omelet 


A Lenten Food of 
Year Round Value 


It may be that there are a thousand 
and one ways of using eggs, but after you 
have sampled Golden Rod Omelet, you 
and your family will place it far ahead 
of the other thousands. For it not only 
imparts a new flavor, an exquisite com- 
bination of which you have never dreamed, 
but also supplies food elements of great 


desirability. Test this easy recipe at your 
first opportunity. 
4 eggs % C. grated cheese 
1 C. milk % C. grated pecans 
% T. salt 2 T. butter 

Sauce 


2 C. cooked toma- 2 T. chopped pars- 


toes ey 
2 T. chopped 2 T. chopped green 
onion pepper 

Separate eggs, beat whites until stiff. 
Add yolks, beat slightly and add milk 
and salt. Turn into buttered omelet pan, 
cook over slow heat until set, place in 
hot oven until firm. Turn out on hot 
platter, with grated cheese and pecans 
in between. Serve with sauce. Cook 
onion, parsley and pepper in butter, add 
tomatoes, and pour over omelet, Garnish 
with parsley. 

This is only one of over 800 remarkable 
recipes for dishes of all classes, for every 
season of the year, selected from over 
21,000 recipes submitted by 5,083 house- 
wives. These recipes can 
be found only in 


Everything that anyone could want to know about 
Glacier Park and the country round about the 
Columbia Highway. Illus. $3.00 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN DAYS 
By Helena Smith Dayton and Loutse 
Bascom Barratt . 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS 
By C. R. Athearn 


Lively and informative guides to Manhattan and 
the Hub, prepared for people in a hurry and com- 
menting amusingly ‘dh the sights. 

; ; With maps, Each $1.50 


PERSONALITY OF/AMERICAN CITIES 
By Edward Hungerford 


A book to enlighten the sceptic who says that 
American cities are uninteresting. — I//us. $2.50 


At all bookstores, or 6% extra from 


ROBERT M. MCBRIDE €>° COMPANY 
Publishers = 7 West 16th’Street . ~ New York 


Send Me $2.50 Today 


and I’ will send you postpaid this book 
containing 460 pages and 85 illustrations, 
including color plates, in handsome, _dur- 
able, washable binding. Note how simple 
these recipes are, yet how appropriate for 
the finest meal, as well as the most 
simple, healthful family repast. See how 
its menus for all seasons show the use of 
pecan dishes at the various meals. If 
dissatisfied in any way with this book re- 
turn it in good condition within five days 
and receive your money back. 


— oe ae 


Box 408, Manheim, Penna. 


(1 I accept your tr’ 
(I emclose $2.50 for which please send me your book entitled, “‘800 Proved Peoan Recipes." 
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inest Food 


‘yet 


the basis of healthiest recipes 
for daily use 


Within the thin, easily-opened shell of 
the Paper Shell Pecan, Nature has placed a 
wondrous - food, surpassing in flavor the 
finest confections. 

Yet the very superior deliciousness of 
the pecan leads people to forget that it 
is adaptable to more varied uses in recipes 
of all classes at all seasons than any other 
natural food product. 

Eggs are among the most versatile of all 
food products. You hear a thousand and 
one ways of preparing them. Yet the over 
800 proved pecan recipes contained in the 
book advertised here are selected from over 
21,000 favorite pecan recipes by 5,083 house- 
wives. Its menus show how these pecan 
recipes may be used at all seasons for 
every meal of every day to assure ample 
gah and unsurpassed health-giving qual- 
ities. 


Build Wealth as Well as Health 


Luther Burbank’s reference to pecan 
production as the most permanent and prof- 
itable of agricultural investments is a vital 
fact of value to every thinking person de- 
sirous of building independence for the 
future. For the pecan tree is hardy, long- 
lived, producing increasing quantities of 
nuts for generations to come. It produces 
nature’s finest food in increasing quantities 
when man’s manufacturing plants have been 
worn out, and replaced at great cost. 

Think what it means to have such an in- 
vestment building your prosperity—produc- 
ing year after year an increasing quantity 
of food for which the demand in the past 
has increased more quickly than the supply. 

Think what it means as more and more 
homes come to know the many appealing 
uses for pecans every day in the year in 
this unique recipe book. 

Then learn of our easy payment plan which 
shows how you secure an acre of land with 
twenty trees already three years old, at a cost 
of only 33 cents a day. How we cultivate, fer- 
tilize and care for your trees during the develop- 
ment period; and agree to turn over to you a 
thrifty growing orchard. You own the land when 
your payments are completed. If you are so 
fortunate as to secure these three-year-old orchards 
from the limited number still left on our famous 
fertile Lee County Plantation at the present sub- 
stantial price-saving, you have an ideal homesite 
near that city where pecans bring prosperity. The 
facts are all told in our free book, ‘‘Paper Shell 
Pecans.”’ Send that coupon today. It places 
you under no obligation or expense. Tarly action 
is necessary if you are to gain three years and, in 
addition, make a worthwhile saving. 


Send Me $1.50 


today and I will send you postpaid a beautiful 


12-0z. Gift Box of Patrician Pecans, fresh from 


GUARANTEE. "st, °i%.2° 


If dissatisfied return the balance within ten days 
and get your $1.50 back, I could not make this 
offer if these were not the biggest of the very 
finest pecans, -sure to please you in every way. 


Family Package, 10 Ibs., delivered, $15. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
ELAM G. HESS, President, Keystone Pecan Co., 


(1) Please send me without obligation your illustrated book, PAPER SHELL PECANS. 
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Lp 
to EUROPE 
Suppose You Knew~ 


—that a courteous American Express 
Company Escort would meet you ai 
Cherbourg. 


—that he would take over your lug- 
gage and your worries during your 
entire trip. 


—that your room had been reserved 
and made ready for you at each stop 
from New York to New York. 


Would you willingly pass this 
by to match your wits with the 
exasperating details of foreign 
transportation and customs 
problems? 

And would you—especially if 
you knew that the luxury of a 
personally escorted tour costs 
you far.Jess than you, as an un- 
initiated traveler, might spend 
in going over the same ground? 

There is but one answer and 
there are literally thousands of 
former American Express Com- 
pany’s tour guests who. will 
enthusiastically endorse your 
choice! Check the coupon and 
we will send you any booklet 
you may select, explaining the 
details of this unusual service. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques 


Before 
you plan 
your trip to 
Europe write 
for these 
booklets 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 

Tours Dept. No. 6, New York City, N.Y. 
Please send me booklets giving de- 

tails of tours as checked below: 


[] Vacation Tours $310 to $735. Tourist Third 
Cabin. [] Special Summer Tours $830 to $1095. 
Cabin Steamers. ] Six Weeks Vacation Tours 
$697. Cabin Steamers, [1 To Europe in 19z6— 
Tours from $1200 to $1900. First Class. Eel 
Paris Summer School $425 un f 1 Special Tour 
for Members of Women’s Clubs, $1095. 


Name 


Address 


BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER 


(Contimued from page 48) 


riers of man, raised by superstition 
and fanaticism. 


Sven Hedin travelled through 
hitherto unexplored portions of Ti- 
bet, a forbidding and forbidden land, 
high up in the center of mysterious 
Asia, on the plateau of the Hima- 
layas which has been called The 
Roof of the World. He was at the 
court of Tashi Lama, the Vatican 
and St. Peter of Asia, where the 
strangest and most elaborate relig- 
ious ceremonialism holds sway. 


He travelled through the mountain 
fastnesses of absolutely unknown 
parts of Tibet and covered very 
great parts of the enormous moun- 
tain system which he called ‘Vrans- 
Himalaya. He discovered the ruins 
of old Buddhist and Chinese cities 
in the deserts of Central Asia and 
once he lost the whole of his cara- 
van from thirst. The practically 
unexplored hinterlands of Persia and 
Mesopotamia, the magnificent ruins 
of once glorious Khorasan, and the 
wild wastes of Turkestan also ap- 
pear in his story. Map makers have 
been able to fill in many bare spots 
on the map of Asia since his jour- 
neys. 

A number of great travel books 
are the monuments to these adven- 
tures, but in this autobiography these 
works have heen simplified and 
brought together by him into a single 
and unified story—a heroic book in 
which mysterious, taciturn Asia and 
the mountain deserts of Arctic cold 
form the main background. 


The spirit and flair of Sven He- 
din’s own illustrations add the vivid 
color of truth and the adventurer’s 
personal insight. 


Paris on Parade, by Robert For- 


rest Wilson (Bobbs Merrill). What- 
ever you hope to see when you go 
to Paris, you will find it in this 
book, unless you hope only for tne 
conventional routine. Mr. Wilson is 
too artistic to be conventional and 
too original to follow any foot- 
worn path. 


Besides pictorial descriptions of first 
quality, he offers some history, some 
poetry and some psychology. Not 
only does he know Paris from her 
heart out, but he leaves nothing to 
wish for in clearness and orderly 
arrangement. 


You should not attempt to order 
a dinner in Paris until you have 
dined with Mr. Wilson. Whatever 
your alcoholic content of discontent 
may be, you'll grow merry as you 
read “—And Light Wines.” 

There is more to a Paris gown 
than three yards of material and a 
few stitches you will learn when 
you revel in a “Model by Pack-Ann,” 
when you meet Poiret and Jenny 
and the rest. 

“Paris on Parade’—and the line 
of march, from Cabaret Hill to Syl- 
vias Bookshop, from the Latin 
Quarter to our Parisian Village, is 
illuminated with many _ brilliancies 
and decorated with many novelties, 


The Roval Road to Romance. by 
Richard Halliburton (Bobbs Mer- 
rill). In the charming quality of 
its spirit, in its joyous and impu- 
dent youthfulness, this chronicle of 
romantic adventure is unlike any 
other story ever told. 

Fresh from Princeton and pos- 
sessed of an audacious imagination, 
Richard Halliburton rebelled against 
the prosaic mold into which his class- 


mates were being poured. In order 
to realize his youth to the utmost 
while he had it, he deliberately sac- 
rificed all financial protection and 
“ran away to sea” in search of “the 
beautiful, the joyous and the roman- 


sass 


tic. 


He never “reports” his light- 
hearted adventures—he sings them. 
He never “travels’—he dances—to 


the pinnacle of the Matterhorn, into 
prison at Gibraltar, into the Taj 
Mahal to spend one romantic night 
locked in this ethereal tomb, over 
the Himalayas into Western Tibet, 
om to a cobra’s nest in Malay, up 
and down the palm-lined shores of 
tae East Indies as a beach-comber, 
into a piracy outrage off the coast 
of China, through the Bolshevik bar- 
riers to Vladivostok, and as a glo- 
rious grand finale he dances up the 
ice-covered slopes of Fujiyama_ in 
January to celebrate his twenty-third 
birthday by being the first in his- 
tory to dare so dangerous a stunt 
single-handed.. 


The Drifting Cowboy, by Will 
James (Charles Seribner’s Sons). 
Publishers and booksellers often be- 
come discouraged by a certain mo- 
notony in publications. It sometimes 
seems as though one thing were very 
like another in an_ infinite series. 
But occasionally there appears a book 
which is altogether itself, altogether 
new and fresh and alive. This was 
true of “Cowboys, North and South,” 
by Will James. 


He infuses immense vitality into 
his men and horses and steers, and 
into every line of his text, a text 
written in the graphic cowboy lingo. 
It is even more effective in this book, 
for the episodes recorded all centre 
about a_ single cowboy named Bill, 
who tries one thing and then an- 
other—rodeos, range-riding in the 
Northwest, and then in the South- 
west, loping from point to point in 
search 'of a job, etc. etc. In fact, 
he even tries not to be a cowboy, 
but that, he finds, can’t be done, in 
the story entitled “Once a Cowboy.” 


Porto Rico (Its Historv and 
Conditions ; Social, Economie and 
Political): by Knowlton Mixer: 


(The Maemillan Company). 


Every important aspect of Porto 
Rican affairs today is presented in 
this book. Mr. Mixer spent some 
months on the island as executive 
secretary of its Red Cross chapter, 
and he gives here his findings in re- 
gard to the history, geography, re- 
sources, business conditions, and 
social and political problems of the 
country. He also includes in an ap- 
pendix some useful points in regard 
to hotels and steamers. 

Altogether, the book is rich in 
information for the general reader, 
the student, the traveller, the inves- 
tor, and the man whose business 
interests touch Porto Rico in any 
way. 


In Praise of North Wales, by 
A. G. Bradley (Houghton Mifflin 
Company). 

This book records in a leisurely 
manner the author’s various ramb'es 
about North Wales, a land that is 
becoming more and more popular 
with American tourists. He de- 
scribes the beauties of nature, the 
manner of life, and the history of 
the region, and includes many inter- 
esting comments on Borrow, who 
was an ardent lover of the country. 
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BERMUDIA 


Overlooking Hamilton 
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Most Palatial Hot 
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A DISTINCTIVE 
! catering to most ¢ 
. criminating clientele, witl 
accommodations for 
@| hundred and sixty gue: 
and of fireproof const 
tion throughout. Loca’ 
in fifteen acres of beaw 
tropical gardens, ten 
courts, golf on neark 
courses—finest bathi 
sailing, fishing, dancin 
Cables: “‘Bermudiana”’ o 
For booklet, write 


Mr. J. A. SHERRARD 
General Manager 
HOTEL BERMUDIANA 
Hamilton, Bermuda, or | 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New Yor 
or any local tourist agent 
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Drive Yourself Rou 


= 


ENGLAND 


We Hire you modern 
cars : 


or 


If you bring your own 
car—Garage with us. 


Our Garage and Sale 
oom are one minute 
from Claridge’s Hotel 
and Selfridge’s Store. 


30,000 super feet of 
Automobile premises, all 
under one roof and at 
your service, 


aa 
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apply direct 


THE LEVERETT| 


KEARTON CO., Ltd. 

Eltekay House, 

79-85, Davies Street, 
Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 


(One minute from Bond Street § 


> 0D 0 Oe | 


Tube Station.) 


